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Post-war Cost | 


Of Housing Put 
At 36 Billions 


Problem of Handling Trend 
To Cities Is Perplexing 
All Governments, Says 
Department of Commerce 


Subsidies Provided 
During Depression 


England, Germany, France, 


Central Europe and the Bal-| 


kans Lead in Governmental 
Building Program 


The actual cost of dwellings constructed 
to house the postwar population in the 
decade 1920-1930 is estimated at more 
than $36,000,000,000 for the world as a 
whole, the Foreign Construction Division 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced May 17. 

The problem of housing is one of the 
most serious of postwar consequences, 
the Division said, and has wide ramifica- 
tions. In foreign countries, particularly 
European, funds have: been so scarce as 
to require government aid to individuals, as 
in Italy, and to municipalities, as in Great 
Britain. Government participation has 
been most pronounced in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Centra] Europe and the 
Balkans. 

Private Dwellings 

Private dwelling construction has de- 
creased considerably, the Division said, 
while government-built or government- 
aided dwelling construction has shown 
little decline. 


The statement of the Department fol- 


lows in full text: 
One of the most far-reaching of post- 


war consequences the world over has been | 


the very serious—and apparently perma- 
nent—shift in the population from coun- 
try to town and from town to city. This 
has brought with it a host of problems— 
economic, social, political—ameng which 
that of housing these vastly increased 
urban populations occupies first rank. Be- 
cause of its far-flung influence this par- 
ticular problem has probably affected 
more people and in a more diversified 
way than any other phase of postwar 
reconstruction; and it has, consequently, 


received more attention in the individual | 


countries of the world than virtually any 
of the other problems that followed in the 
wake of the World War. 

Complicated Problem 


That the matter is not simply one of | 


providing an adequate number of living 
quarters for the millions who have swollen 
the city populations can easily be appre- 
ciated from the fact that vastly enlarged 


provisions have had to be made for the| 


equally great increases in the demand and 
need for sanitary and water works, for 


public utility and transportation facilities, | 


for health regulation and instalations, for 


hospitals, schools, and retail-merchant es- } 


tablishments, for drainage and reclama- 
tion of previously unused lands belong- 
ing or adjacent to urban centers. In some 
instances inadequate water and sanitary 


works, unsatisfactory even before the war, | 


have had to be discarded entirely and 
supplanted by modern systems; and in 
certain cases such remodeling work, car- 
ried out shortly after the war, has already 
proved insufficient. 

The problem, then, with its vast ram- 
ifications, is one that directly or indi- 
rectly has affected practically every walk 
of life and every form of economic ac- 
tivity. Increased industrial production on 
all equipment and material lines has been 
marked, particularly in the decade 1920- 
1930. Construction 
industrial, and public works—have been 
equally marked. Although an authority 
recently stated that the building industry 
as a whole had caught up with the post- 
war shortage in every other field except 
human housing, a world-wide survey sub- 
stantiates this statement only in the 
older and perhaps better organized coun- 
tries of the world. In many of the newer 
countries such additional construction as 
water and sanitary works has lagged, and 
modernization of lighting and _public- 
service utilities in reneral is also still to 
be undertaken. 

Housing Need Greatest 


The primary problem, however, was, 
and still largely remains, one of adequate 
housing for the increased populations, 
particularly for the low-wage laboring 
classes. This is especially true for Euro- 
pean cities, where congested housing dis- 
tricts have multiplied to an alarming de- 
gree and where, because of high rates and 
insufficient capital available, private en- 
terprise has been unable to keep pace with 
the demand for dwellings. 

In foreign countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, funds have been scarce and rates 
of interest so high, comparatively, as to 
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French Plane Industry 


May Be Decentralized | 


Removal of Factories to Vari- 
ous Parts of Nation Urged 


Holding that decentralization of the| 


aviation industry is a desirable national 
safety measure, French industrialists are 
advocating a plan for removing certain 


factories from Paris and locating them | 


in various parts of the country, according 


to a report received in the Commerce De- | 


partment from Trade Commissioner W. 
L. Finger at Paris. | 

The plan advanced is based on the de- 
cision that the decentralization movement 
would be carried out by groups rather 
than by individual manufacturers and 
that indemnification would be accom-| 
plished through the creation of an office | 
of compensation of which the funds dur- 
ing the entire period of decentralization | 
would be received by levies on all planes 
and motors manufactured in series. An 
advance of 500,000 francs, nearly $20,000, 
to this fund would be made by the gov- 
ernment. The industry would be reim- 
bursed for the expense of .decentralization 
through lower prices that would result 
from more efficient methods of produc- | 
tion after the decentralization had been | 
effected, it is explained by advocates of | 


Commerce. 


the plan.—Issued by the Department * 


activities—dwelling, | 
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Proposal to Reform Calendar | New York Suicides [ystallment Plan Savings Planned 
To Be Considered at Geneva 





American Reco 


mmendations Submitted for 


Study of League of Nations Committee 


HE National Committee on Calendar 
| Simplification has found that there 
has been a “marked increase in the in- 
terest of the general public” with regard 
to the proposed program, according to a 
supplementary report filed by the Com- 
mittee with the Department of State for 
| transmittal to the League of Nations by 
| George Eastman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and made public May 16. 

The original report, which was filed 
with the Department Aug. 14, 1929, to- 
gether with the supplementary report, will 
be made available to the Preparatory 
Committee on Calendar Reform which will 
meet in Geneva June 8 to prepare for the 
international conference to be held in Oc- 
tober, according to a statement accom- 
panying the report. 

Growing interest in the reform is also 
shown, the report says, by the fact that 
more than 140 American firms are now 
using the 13-period calendar. 

Concerning the religious sentiment of 
the United States toward the reformed 
calendar, the reports conclues that the 
“great majority of the religious popu- 


War Debt Payment 
By F oreign Nations 
To Be Made in Cash 


Regular Six-month Amounts 
Of Principal and Interest 
Due June 15 Total $115.- 
000,000, Is Report 








| United States for war purposes will make 
|their regular semiannual repayments June 


and not in United States Government se- 
curities, according to an oral statement 
May 17 at the Department of the 
Treasury. 

ane agreements under which the for- 
elgn powers funded their debts provide 


lation sees no reason for disapproval on 
the grounds of dogma, doctrine or canon 
law.” 

Dr. Charles F. Marvin, chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau, and vice 
chairman of the Committee, in the re- 
port recommends reconstruction of the 
present leap-year rule to keep the calendar 
more closely in accord with solar con- 
ditions, and other corrections to make 
the calendar conform exactly with the 
last year of the life of Christ. 

The full text of the Committee’s state- 
ment and an authorized summary of the 
Committee’s report’ follow: 

The growth of general interest in the 
reform of the calendar, the use of the 13- 
period calendar in business, religious opin- 
ion on calendar reform, suggestions for 
perfecting the rule for leap year and the 
chronology of the Christian era are five 
topics discussed in a supplementary report 
submitted to Secretary of State Stimson 
by George Eastman, chairman of the Na- 


tion Committee on Calendar Simplifica- | 


tion, and Dr. Charles F. Marvin, chief of 


the Federal Weather Bureau, vice chair- | 


man. 
To Meet League Request 


As in the case of the Committee's orig- 
inal report of Aug. 14, 1929, the additional 
report was prepared for the State Depart- 
ment to enable this Government to com- 
ply with the League's request for infor- 
mation from the United States on the 
question of calendar simplification. 

The findings of the American Commit- 
tee, together with reports of national com- 
mittees of other countries which have 
been studying the question, will be made 
available to the Preparatory Committee on 
Calendar Reform which is to meet at 
Geneva on June 8 to prepare for the In- 


ternational Conference that is to be held} 


: inj October. 


Foreign nations that borrowed from the | 


15, and the remittances will be in cash! 


options under which the debtors may post- | 


pone any particular payment 
days’ advance notice and may pay in this 
Government’s securities instead of cash 
by advising the Treasury 30 days in ad- 
vance, 
j|ment elapsed two months ago, and the 
final day upon which notice to pay in 
securities tould be given was May 

Payments From Thirteen Nations 


{able as follows: 
The total involved in the June repay- 
|ments in principal and interest is around 
| $115,000,000. The nations having agree- 
ments under which the repayments are 
}made include Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
|Estonia,. Finiand, France, Great Britain, 
| Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
; Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Their com- 
|bined obligations when the refunding was 
completed totaled $11,608,742,000. 

Lapse of the time during which notice 
jof an intent to exercise the optional privi- 


16. | 
| fested especially in commercial, industrial, | 


upon 90) 


The time for notice of postpone- | 


Additional information was made avail-' 


lege of postponing payment for a maxi- | 


}mum of two years, or to make the remit- 
| tance in United States Government se- 
curities affords the 
jthat it will have the amount of the mid- 
|year interest payments to help out in its 


Treasury assurance | 


{present financial situation. The Treasury | 


| daily statement for May 14, the lost of- 
|ficial record, showed a deficit of approxi- 
mately $971,000,000. 


| May Apply Interest to Expenses 


|payments will be for interest. The Treas- 
jury by law may turn that money into its 


Greater Interest Noted 

The American committee finds that 
there has been a marked increase of pub- 
lic interest in calendar improvement dur- 
ing the last year, particularly from the 
point of view of its benefits to the indi- 
vidual, and that the religious objections 
that have been raised are confined to a 
small minority, principally belonging to 
Saturday Sabbath-keeping sects. A sur- 
vey of sentiment among Protestant clergy- 
men shows that exclusive of two Satur- 
day-keeping sects, 82 per cent had no re- 
ligious objections. One hundred and forty 
large manufacturing, merchandising and 
other business concerns are now using 
the 13-period calendar. 

Reporting on the growth of general in- 
terest in this country, the Committee says: 

“While the demand for the improvement 
of the calendar has continued to be mani- 


scientific and educational circles, the Com- 
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Cavalry Branches 


To Be Mechanized 


General MacArthur Outlines 
Plans for Modernization 
With Horse Subordinated 


9 


J 





A general reorganization and reequip- 
ment of the cavalry arm of the military 
service, to enable it best to perform its 
mission, is included in the program of the 
Department of War for extending mechan- 
ization and motorization throughout the 


| Army. 


Approximately $70,000,000 of the June, 


general fund for use in any way that it| 


|finds best. It will have that extra sum, 
;therefore, to apply to running expenses 
during the fiscal year that ends June 30. 

The repayments on the principal of ob- 
jligations must go to retirement of the 
joutstanding public debt of this Nation, 
but, with the Treasury making frequent 
borrowings, the application of the sum to 


the debt will amount only to a book trans- | 


action. The amount will be applied to 
j|maturing securities which, because of the 
|necessity for borrowing, in effect will be 
|reissued. June receipts, which include the 
}second installment on income taxes, will 
| be increased, however, by the amount of 
| the interest payment. Determination of 
j the foreign powers to make the 
}ments this midyear, instead of seeking de- 
llay through exercise of their option to 
|postpone, becomes significant this time 
inasmuch as the understanding has been 
|that most of the debtor nations were hav- 
ing budget difficulties. Economic condi- 
tions throughout the world are recorded 
as generally depressed, and the fact that 
the debtors are able to meet their com- 
mitments under this circumstance war- 
rants the feeling that the funding agree- 
ments were not as harsh as had been 
| charged on the floors of Congress when 
jthey were negotiated. 

The action of this Government's foreign 
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POST OFFICE SEE 


5 





T° STOP the “flood” of lottery, sweep- 
- stakes and other gambling tickets 
entering the country by mail from many 


| parts of the world, the Post Office De- 


partment is issuing at least one fraud 
order daily, it was stated orally May 16 
at the Department. Additional informa- 
tion made public by the Post Office De- 
partment follows: 

As many as six orders have been is- 
sued in a single day. 

Some of the gambling schemes con- 
ducted through the mails are outright 


This was announced by the Chief of 
Staff, General MacArthur, in a statement 
issued May 17 by the Department of War, 
outlining the new program which also calls 
for a reorganization of the mechanized 
force as a reinforced’eavalry regiment. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Favors Plan 


Maj. Gen. Guy V. Henry, Chief of 


| Cavalry, U. S. A., in a statement issued 


May 16, declared that he is “in hearty 
accord” with the projected “mechaniza- 
tion” of Cavalry forces. 

“This decision is in accord with sound 
military thought,” Maj. Gen. Henry said. 


| The underlying idea, he explained, is to 


give the Cavalry the great striking power 


|of a modern armored machine. 


repay- | 


jat least two types of regiments—one} 
(horsed) in which the horse and mule may 
remain only where they cannot be re- 


} 


KING. TO CHECK 
FLOOD OF FOREIGN LOTTERIES | 


frauds, and in others the prizes are paid e 


as promised, it was said. Despite the 
depression, according to the statement, 
Americans seem inclined to support 
such schemes with ready money. The 
Post Office Department, by returning to 





| 
' 


General MacArthur points out that the 
reorganization of the cavalry may require 


placed by motor for performing difficult | 


tactical missions or for operations in diffi- 
cult terrain, and the other (mechanized) 
in which the horse and mule shall have 
disappeared. 
Principles Enunciated 

The anouncement, in full text, follows: 

Since assuming the duties of Chief of 
Staff last November, Gen. MacArthur has 
been reviewing the basic War Department 
policies with a view to the modernization 
of the Army. Among the subjects which 
he has had under consideration is that 
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Issues Fraud Orders Daily Against Promoters of Sweep- 
stakes and Other Gamblin 


g Enterprises 


senders some of tne money submitted 
to foreign gambling interests, has been 
more or less instrumental in causing 
this money to be expended domestically, 


instead of being lost uselessly abroad. 

When a fraud order is issued against 
a foreign gambling promoter attempting 
to use the mails of this country, letters 
to him are not permitted to leave the 
country and are returned to the senders. 

Various methods are employed by 
agents in attempting to carry out their 
enterprises through the mails. Although 
most of them are caught and subjected 
to fraud orders before they progress 
far, the majority of them will attempt 
to flood their prospective customers with 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 18, 1931 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Double in Decade | 


Three Times as Many Men as 
Women Took Lives in 
State Last Year 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 16. 

= number of suicides in New York 

State in 1930 was the greatest ever 

recorded, it was announced today in a 

statement issued by the Department of 
Health. 


Three times as many men as women 
took their own lives, it was stated, and 
in about one-third of the cases gas, 
mainly illuminating gas and carbon mo- 
noxide, was the means employed. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Suicides in 1930 in the entire State 
numbered 2,345—the greatest total ever 
recorded. The suicide rate, 18.6 per 
100,000 population, was 22 per cent above 
the average rate for the preceding five 
years. Compared with 1929 the number 
of suicides increased in the entire State 
by 210, in New York City by 148, and 
in the rest of the State by 62. 

The increase in suicides in the State 
occured mainly among men, the num- | 
ber rising from 1,563 in 1929 to 1,760 | 
in 1930; among women, the increase was 
but slight—from 574 to 585. In the pe- 
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Employment Levels 
Show Increases for 


Third Straight Month 








Pay Roll Totals, However, 
In 15 Major Industrial 
Groups Declined in April, 
According to Survey 


| 


Employment gained in April in 15 major | 
|industrial groups, according to a state- | 
ment May 16 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
| tistics, Department of Labor. This was 
| the third straight month for which an in- 
crease was reported, it was stated orally 
;}at the Bureau. | 
| Pay roll totals, however, were slightly 
lower than in March, probably reflecting | 
an increase in part time employment, it 
was stated. The employment _srise| 
amounted to 0.2 per cent, and the drop 
in pay rolls was 1.5 per cent. 

Increases in 10 Groups 

Taken individually, 10 of the 15 groups 
increased the number of workers in April, 
the gains varying from less than 0.1 per 
cent i wholesale trade to 12.5 per cent in 
cannilig and preserving. Manufacturing, 
with a drop of 0.4 per cent, was among | 
the five industries reporting less employ- | 
; ment. | 

The statement follows in full text: | 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | 
; Department of Labor reports changes in| 
employment and pay roll totals in April, 
1931, as compared with March, 1931,, based 
on returns from 45,225 establishments, in 
15 major industrial groups, having in 
April 4,705,470 employes whose combined 
earnings in one week were $115,715,549. 

The combined totals of the 15 industrial | 
groups show an increase of 0.2 per cent | 
in employment and a decrease of 1.5. per 
cent in pay roll totals. 

Increased employment in April was/| 
shown in 10 of the 15 industrial groups: 
Anthracite mining, 3.9 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 0.7 per cent; quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, 8.7 per cent; 
power, light, and water, 0.4 per cent; elec- 
tric railroads, 05 per cent; wholesale 
trade, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent; 
retail trade, 2.6 per cent; canning and 
preserving, 12.5 per cent;-laundries, 1.1 per 
cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 8.8 per 
cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in 
April in the remaining five groups: Man- 
ufacturing, 0.4 per cent; bituminous coal 
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Drinking of Seized 
Liquors Forbidden 


Prohibition Bureau Warns Its 
Agents of Dismissals 


The Bureau of Prohibition will not tol- 
;erate the consumption of seized intoxi- 
cants by agents in the service, the Bu- 
}reau notified the service in its “Prohibi- 
tion Bulletin” May 16. It recently had 
been disclosed that certain agents not 
only had misappropriated seized beer but 
had allowed others to do so, and as a 
result three agents were removed from 
| the service, the announcement said. 

The Bureau also announced on the same 
day that the service affords “ample op- 
portunity for advancement.” 

Meritorious service will be given recog. | 
nition, it was declared orally on behalf 
of the Bureau in connection with the an- | 
nouncement to the service. The Director | 
of Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, is 
stressing the possibiliiy of advancement 
wherever he comes in contact with the 
| service personnel, it was said. He con- 
| Siders the promotion system one that will | 
strengthen the morale of the service, and 
it is his desire that all employes give! 
| thought to the reward awaiting them for 
doing a good job in their assignments. | 

Declared Contraband 

The full text of the announcement rela- | 
tive to misappropriation of contraband | 
liquor follows: 

Liquor held under seizure is contraband | 
and no more of it than is required for | 
evidence in court may be removed from 
the original containers. 

Recently as a result of disclosures made 
by the Special Inspection Division, it was 
found that certain agents not only had| 
misappropriated seized beer to their own 
use but also had permitted others to do 
likewise and to drink the contraband. As 
a@ consequence, three agents have been 
separated from the Service. Such distinct 
violations of trust will not be tolerated. 

Chances for Promotion 

The announcement dealing with pro- 
motions in the service follows in full text: 

Since last July, 55 prohibition agents 
| have been promoted to the position of in- | 
vestigator, 33 to the position of special 
| agent and 23 other officers have been given 
promotions to administrative positions 
throughout the service. There is ample 
opportunity for advancement in the pro- 
| hibition service. 
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‘Families of Average 


;}such holocaust 


Said to Survive 
Depression Test 


Dr. Klein, of Department of 
Commerce, Says Deferred 
Payment Situation Is One 
Of ‘Bright Spots of Today’ 


Defaults by Buyers 
Show Little Change 





Income 
Are Found to Average Only 
$1 a Week in Payments on 
Retirement of Such Debts 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


There are few phases of the business 
situation more widely misunderstood and 
often misrepresented, pro and con, than 
the question of installment buying. Was 


/it really a major cause of the inflationary 


excesses of the pre-depression boom? Did 
it really, as some authorities have recently 
stated, obscure the dangerous accumula- 
tion of goods by transferring the conges- 
tion from stocks in warehouses to an ex- 
cess of stocks in the households? Was 
the boom, which really caused the depres- 
sion, due to our living, as someone put it, 
pot so much on “Easy Street” as on easy 
payment street? 

Some of the more fervid 
gone so far as to insist that 
overbuying through widespread _install- 
ment methods was stimulated by those 
who had been responsible for widespread 
mass production excesses. 


critics have 


an orgy 


Represents 12 Per Cent 


But here is at least one business topic 
on which it is dangerous for any one to 
misrepresent, because there are ~ some 
vitally specific facts available which are 
apt to be ignored by zealous partisans on 
one side or the other. 

In the first place, contrary to the usual 
impression, installment sales do not make 
up a major pari of our total retail busi- 
ness. In fact, they comprise only about 
12 per cent of the more than $50,000,000,- 
000 in that total. In other words, even 
if the entire installment structure were, 
through some incredible calamity, to be 


; entirely obliterated, it would have no ma- 


terial reaction upon the 88 per cent of 
our retail buying which is handled through 
cash payments and open credit accounts, 

But a cereful review of the situation 
fails to reveal that there has been any 
in installment sales op- 
erations. In fact the evidence all goes 
to show that it has stood up under the 
strain of the depression in remarkable 


fashion, far better than many other sup-| 


posedly more substantial factors in the 


business mechanism. 


Installment Plan Not New 


After all, installment selling is no nov- 
elty. We have had decades of experience 
in this field with countless varieties of 
goods ranging from sewing machines to 
farm apparatus. In other words, this is by 
no means the first depression which in- 
stallment selling has been called upon to 
weather. Perhaps the percentage of goods 
sold on installments has in recent years 
been slightly increased, but the enormous 
expansion on noninstallment sales has 
evidently prevented any undue distortion 
of the whole retail picture, so far as the 
balance between the two methods of dis- 
tribution is concerned. 

Here 1s a piece of striking evidence as 
to the actual importance of this much-dis- 
cussed method of sélling. The Labor De- 
partment has tabulated the budgets of a 
number of families with an average in- 


come of $2,400 a year, whose story on this 
installment question is “about that of 
the usual American city family” of mod- 


erate means. The annual payment ‘made 
by this average family every year on its 
installment purchases was $5—a little over 
a dollar a week, out of the forty-five odd 
dollars of its income. Certainly no fam- 
ily in such circumstances could be de- 
scribed as wastefully extravagant when 
it pays out each week for its household 
and other accessories a cost equivalent to 
the price of a box of candy or a couple 
of tickets to the movies. , 
During the past 10 years American 
consumers set a lot of wise heads to most 
serious wagging over the assumed state 
of affairs that was being brought about 
by their willingness to buy things on the 
installment plan. The automobile indus- 
try early found one of the main springs 
for its marvelous expansion in the bold 
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of | 


In Interior Bud get 


*resident Is Told Reduction of 
$20,000,000 May Be Ej- 
fected in Three Years 


I 


JRESIDENT HOOVER has been ad- 
vised by officials of the Department 
of the Interior that between $17,000,000 
and $20,000,000 in savings can be ef- 
fected in the Department's budget in 
this and the two succeeding fiscal years, 
it was stated orally May 16 at the White 
House on behalf of the President. 
The announcement followed a confer- 


ence President Hoover had over the 
week-end with the executive heads of 
the Department of the Interior at his 


fishing lodge on the Rapidan River, in 
Virginia, in furtherance of his efforts 
to curtail expenditures wherever possible 
in the running of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government, in view of a 
possible deficit in the Treasury. 


The saving of the $17,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000 can be made, the President was 
advised, by the discontinuance of some 


of the activities of the Department and 
postponement of work that may be nec- 
essary in the future, bit the *construc- 


(Continued ‘on Page 3, Column 1.] 
Radio Property Right 
In Kther Assignments 
Still Unsettled Issue 


Millions of Dollars in In- 
vestments Represented in 
Question, Says Counsel of 
Federal Commission 


While much fundamental radio law has 
been written by the Federal courts since 


the advent of broadcasting, the question ; 


of property rights of stations to their 
ether assignments, embodying millions of 
dollars in invesmenis, and the constitu- 
tionality of the radio law itself, still re- 
main untested, Ben S. Fisher, Acting Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, declared orally May 16. 
Determination of this issue rests with 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Mr. Fisher stated, but thus far no clean 
cut test case has been presented to that 
body embracing the question On two 
occasions in the last two years the court 
has been asked to review the matter of 
property rights, and, incidentally, the 
constitutionality of the Radio Act of 1927, 
but ine eh instances declined to take 
complete jurisdiction, holding the issues 
were not properly presented. 
Contention of Industry 


The following additional information 
was made available: 

The contention of the broadcasting in- 
dustry has been that the licensing author- 


| ity cannot deprive a station owner of his | 


investment and good will without just 
compensation and due process of law, as 
guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution. On the other hand, the 
Radio Act of 1927, specifically empowers 
the Commission, as the licensing author- 
ity, to make such charges, deletions and 
shifts in the broadcast structure as best 
will serve the public interest. 

The Commission's legal division, on the 
basis of opinions of the lower courts in 
eases in which this point has been raised, 
believes that there is no property right in 
the ether, because radio is interstate com- 
merce, and the power of Congress to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce is superior to 
the claim of a property owner. The pro- 


visions of this, the Radio Act of 1927, 
which prohibit interstate broadcasting 
without a license from the Federal au- 
thority, is construed to be “a legitimate 


exercise of the regulatory power of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce.” 
Case Remanded 
The Supreme Court, at its current term, 


heard a case in which property rights 
and  constitutionality questions were 
raised on certificate from the Circuit} 


Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
It remanded thé case, however, on the 
ground that the issues were not clearly de- 
fined. This was the case instituted by 
the Federal Attorney at Chicago, George 
E. Q@. Johnson, to enjoin the American 
Bond and Mortgage Co., operating Station 
WMBB at Chicago, from operating the 
station without a license from the Com- 
mission. 

Six questions 
circuit court of 


were certified by the 
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_ABUSE OF MINIMUM WAGE SCALE 


IS CLAIMED IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Some New Textile Manufact 


Labor as Little as $4 


ATEW textile industries which have 

come to Massachusetts from other 
States are ignoring the State minimum 
wage law in some cases by paying wages 
between $4 and $7 per week, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
announces in a statement from the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustries in Massachusetts. The full text 
of the announcement by the Bureau 
follows: 

The startling news that wages of $5, 
$6 and $7 a week and in some instances 
of $3 and $4, for full-time employment 
are being paid by new textile firms that 
have come to Massachusetis from other 
States, taking over unoccupied mill 
buildings and starting factories of vari- 
ous kinds, is contained in a report of 
the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries 

The Minimum Wage Commission of 
the State has found that its only 
method of forcing employers to comply 
with its decrees—the publishing of de- 
linquent names—has been ineffectual in 
securing adjustments in accordance with 
its wage standards. The report points 
out that the Massachusetts textile cities 
have suffered a great deal during the 
past two years; that they need develop: 
ment, and new industries, but the in- 
dustries needed are ones that will pay 





urers Are Said to Be Paying 
Per Week 


at least a living wage and not take ad- 
vantage of the distress of persons who 
are out of work. 

“A situation which causes concern in 
connection with the minimum wage de- 
crees,” writes Miss Ethel M. Johnson, 
Assistant Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, “has arisen within the past 
year or two in several of the textile 
centers. Firms have come to Massa- 
chusetts from other States, taken over 
unoccupied mill buildings and started 
factories of various kinds. 


“In a number of instances the wages 


paid by these concerns are far below 
any minimum ‘rate established under 
the minimum wage decrees. Rates of 


$5, $6 and $7 a week for full-time em- 
ployment are paid to women and girls 


In some individual instances, rates as 
low as $3 and $4 a week have been 
found. 


“Some of the work, as the manufac- 
ture of men’s furnishings, children’s 
clothing, underwear and radio parts, 
comes under existing wage decrees. In 
other instances, no decrees have been 
established for the occupation. This 
situation exists particularly in some of 
the textile cities. Owing to the serious 
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appeals to the Supreme | 
Court, involving issues raised not only in 
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Growing Burden 


On Courts Cited 
By Mr. Mitchell 


Attorney General Declares 
That Federal Machinery 
Of Justice Has Been Con- 
tinually Overloaded 


Prohibition Causes 
Exceptional Tasks 


Difficulties of Enforcing Anti- 
trust Legislation in Face of 





Prevailing Depression in 
Business Recounted 
“Sympathetic consideration” by Con- 


gress of some measure permitting combi- 
nations to limit production of natural re- 
sources aS an emergency measure to pre- 
vent waste, limited as to time and under 
Government supervision, and to be fol- 
lowed by an early return to the present 
system, is possible, the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, declared in a radio 
address May 16. 

Enforcement of the anti-trust laws has 
recently presented difficulties, he declared. 
Because of the business depression and 
unemployment it is a delicate matter to 
take any action which might unsettle any 
business or delay business recovery. 

Discussing the work of the Department, - 
the Attorney General declared that “in 
the last 25 years we have overloaded our 
Federal machinery’ of justice with new 
duties and activities, and until the Fed- 
eral courts and the Department have been 
made effectively to discharge the duties 
they now have, they should not be fur- 
ther burdened with new Federal criminal 
legislation.” 

Department's Policy 


Concerning prohibition enforcement, 
Mr. Mitchell said that the Eighteenth 
Amendment did not intend, nor would 
the public tolerate, a Federal police force 
adequate locally to police the entire coun- 
try. The policy of the Department has 
been to direct Federal activities towards 
large commercial violators, he said. 

The Attorney General's address, broad- 
cast over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Star, follows in full text: 

The proper administration of justice has 
always been a major national problem, * 
In his inaugural eddress President Hoover 
| laid emphasis on the need for more efiec- 
tive agencies, State and Federal, for in- 
| vestigation and prosecution of crime, 
| There was a time when the activities of 
| the Federal Department of Justice touched 
2 relatively small number of people, but 
conditions have changed. In the last 
quarter of a century the enactment by 
Congress of penal statutes in new fields, 
such as the Harrison Anti-narcotic Act, 
the Dyer Act penalizing the transportation 
of stolen automobiles, the Mann Act deal- 
ing with white slave traffic, and the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, have largely in- 
creased the activity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in criminal matters. New forms 
of tax legislation, such as the income tax 


law and statutes touching business in 
commeree and communications have in- 
creased Government litigation. 
| Covers Broad Field 

In 1872 600 civil cases in which the 
United States was a party were com- 
menced in the United States courts. In 
{1914 the number was 4,000, and in 1930 
24,000. In 1872 the Government com- 
menced 6,000 criminal prosecutions; in 
1914, 18,000, and in 1930, 87,000. 


The Department of Justice has charge 
of all criminal and civil litigation for tne 
United States. Our Bureau of Prisons 
has charge of Federal penal institutions 
and the administration of the parole and 
probation systems. Our Bureau of In- 
vestigation 1s charged with the duty of 
detecting offenses against a variety of 
Federal statutes, and the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition performs the same function un- 
der the National Prohibition Act. 

The Department also has the adminis- 
trative work connected with the Federal 
;courts and the offices of United States at- 
torneys, marshals, and clerks of court. The 
Attorney General is required to give for- 
mal legal advice to the President and to 
the hneads of the executive departments, 
and furnish informal legal assistance to 
other departments of the Government, 

The other departments bring their trou- 
bles to us, but we rarely have a chance 
to unload any of our own. We examing 
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Electric Rail System 
Asked in Great Britain 


|Complete Elimination of Steam 
Comprehended in Plan 


| 
} 
Complete electrification of all British 
| railroads over a period of 20 years at an 
}estimated cost of approximately $1,860,- 
000,000 is favored by the special committee, 
headed by Lord Weir, in its report to the 
British Government, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by Trade Commis- 
|sioner William L. Kilcoin at London, the 
Department announced May 16. Further 
| information made available by the Depart- 
| ment follows: 
| Describing such a project as one of 
“unique magnitude in the history of 
| world enterprise,” the committee recom- 
mends the substitution of electricity for 
steam over the entire British railway sys- 
tem. If adopted, the scheme, according 
to the Committee's calculations would cost 
the railways approximately $1,270,000,000, 
lthe Central Electricity Board $390,000,000 
and $200,000,000 for suburban electrificae 
tion 
The Committee’s report states that the 
total mileage of standard gauge lines not 
already equipped for electric working is 
approximately 36,000 track miles running 
line and 15,500 miles of sidings. The esti- 
mated cost of locomotive power would call 
for 10,400 electric locomotives and 4,800 
equipments for three and four coach mul- 
tiple unit sets, and includes equipment for 
carriage heating 
| It is understood that the Committee 
takes the view that the electrification ef 
| the railways should not be allowed to pro- 
‘ceed by piecemeal stages, and that the 
| 
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: ee i 1 Wisconai aL Boa ee 
Cavalry Service Tropical Squash — | LIGHTSHIP TO BE EQUIPPED WITH POWER LANTERN | Visconsin Lobby — Health Protection 
_ Adopted in North | | 


Charge Dismissed . 
Soon to Include Lee et | ee a |. ee ce Said to Be Best 
' ‘ taple Food in Central America | (Utility Vice-president Foun 
Motor Equipment In Urban Areas 


Meets Growing Demand Not to Have Violated 
In United States Law 
¢ : _| A “new” vegetable for the American 
General MacArthur Outlines | ..). 36. one eiies hes been a ‘staple 
; ; | food for tenturies in some Central Ameri- 
Plans for Modernization lean countries is the chayote, sometimes 


? . i }called vegetable pear, mango squash, or | 
1 With Horse Subordinate | mirliton. In the last few years there has 


iz Branch been increasing interest in the growing 
To Mechan ed be chayotes for home use and local mar-| 











Maoptson, Wis., May 16. 
|. Charges against William J. Hagenah, 


vice president and general counsel of the | ~ * ; 
| Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- j Benefit F rom Organized 


| portation, alleging violation of the Wis- . atestiat 
| consin lobby law in connection with utility | Efforts to Maintain Good 
Living Conditions 


City Residents Declared to 


|legislation, have been dismissed by Judge 
| A. G. Zimmerman in the Superior Court 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘of the extension of mechanization and) 
motorization throughout the Army. As a| 
“result of this study he has enunciated the | 
following general principles which will 
govern the reorganization and develop- 
ment of the Army along this line in the 
‘future: 

“The fundamental mission of an army to 
secure decisive victory, and to secure it 
promptly, has not changed throughout the 
long period of recorded history. “ 

“In undertaking such a problem, an 
army commander is confronted with pre- 
liminary tasks whose proper accomplish- 
ment is a prerequisite to final success. 
Other tasks must be accomplished when 
the bulk of the opposing forces are en- 
gaged, while still others must be per- 
formed when we pursue the beaten enemy 
or are forced ourselves to retire from the 
field. The character of the tasks to be 
performed fixes, in a general way, the 
characteristics of the troops assigned to 
them. 


well as southern markets. 

The adaptability of the chayote as a 
table vegetable is one of its outstanding 
| characteristics. It may be eaten plain 
boilegy mashed, fried, stuffed and baked, 
| used “cold in salads, in fritters, or made 
into sweet pickle. Unlike most squash, the 
chayote holds its form perfectly after be- 
ing cooked. Its flavor is delicate and re- 
|sembles Summer squash. To some people 
|it tastes like stewed oysters. The root, 
which becomes tuberlike after the first 
season, is starchy and maye be boiled and 
eaten. 

Botanically the chayote is related to 
the squashes and cucumber. It usually 
|fruits in the Fall, though when early 
| vine growth from old roots is not injured 
|by Spring frost it may produce a crop 
jin the Spring. The fruits of different 
| varieties of chayote vary in weight from 
|3 ounces to 3 pounds.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Substantial Drop 
Modern Stamp Is Seen 7 
_crimyariecstsaastas neconzet | In Foreign Trade 
Shown for April 








come their general ‘missions.’ In organiz- 
ing combat forces, the question then 
arises, ‘how should these troops. be 
equipped to enable them to carry out these 
missions?’ Here is where we see the mod- 
ern stamp on our forces, as they are 
equipped with new implements of war to 
assist them in solving missions centuries 
old. 

“Too often in the past organization has | 
been attempted from the standpoint of | 
equipment, rather than from the stand- 
point of missions assigned. 

“Few classes of equipment belong ex- 
clusively to any one arm. The rifle, al-| 
though the basic arm of infantry, is an | during April recorded a substantial decline 
important item of the equipment of other from the same month of 1990 and was 
arms. When the tank had only the speed | 4i.9 lower than the. preceding month of 
of the goot soldier, its /use was confined | this year, according to figures issued May 
generally to close support of the infantry | 16 by the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
in attack. When it required strategic ports were 34.5 per cent less than a year 
as: it _ pe gem og enum |ago and imports showed a reduction of 39 
anks possess et biog 
are Siler developed, and it follows that per cent, according to the figures 
certain types of these tanks may appear 
in organizations having missions far be- 
yond the norma! missions assigned to the 
infantry. 

Dates to Era of Horses 


“Cavalry acquired its mame during a 
period when soldiers mounted on horses 
were able to move more rapidly upon an 
enemy than any other arm. At that time, 
the horse also had value as a charging 
weapon. Thus, there has grown up in the 
public mind a very natural conception 
that cavalry must include the horse. 
Modern firearms have eliminated the 
horse aS a weapon, and as a means of 
transportation he has generally become, 
next to: the dismounted man, the slowest 
means of transportation. In some spe- | 
cial cases of difficult terrain, the horse, 
properly supplemented by motor trans- 
portation, may still furnish the _ best 
mobility, and this situation is properly 
borne in mind in all our plans. 

“The missions of the cavalry arm now, 
as in the past, include the following: Long 
distance strategic reconnaissance; fighting 
for the control of the theater of recon- 
naissance seizing points of strategic and 
tactical importance; tactical reconnais- 
sance; pursuit of the enemy, or delay of 
His advance. 

“As an exploitation force to take ad- 
vantage of any break or weakened point 
in a hostile battle line. In this type of 
operation, the cavalry may act alone or 
in conjunction with other arms. 

“As part of the reserve to be used 
tactically or strategically. It is not diffi- | 
cult to visualize a reserve of the future, 
moving out in column from head to rear— 
cavalry (mechanized), units of the tank 
corps, infantry temporarily embussed, all 
elements being able to move at a uniform 
speed without noise. Field Artillery must 
We prepared to support such a force with 
units especially organized and equipped 
to accompany it. 

“An equally important function of the 
arm is to preserve the cavalry spirit, an 
asset which, while intangible, is none the 
less a vital factor in combat. 


Program Announced 


“To enable the cavalry to develop its 
organization and equipment so as to main- 
tain its stability under modern conditions 
to perform the missions enumerated, the 
following program is announced: 

“*The mechanized force will be reorgan- 
ized as a reinforced cavalry regiment, in 
which appropriate equipment of the pres- 
ent mechanized force will be absorbed. To 
provide for future development of the 


‘Department of Commerce 
Reports Exports of Only 
$217,000,000 and Im- 
ports of $187,000,000 


The foreign trade of the United States 


since November of 1914, it was stated orally 


division. The imports, amounting 
$187,000,000, were somewhat higher than 
those of February which were the lowest 
in 10 years, the division stated. 
Partly Due to Reduced Prices 

The declines from a year ago in both 
exports and imports are due in consider- 
able part to the reduced prices now pre- 


the physical volume of trade has fallen 
as much as the percentages indicate, the 
{division stated. Prices of exports average 
17 per cent lower than a year ago and im- 
ports are lower by 25 per cent, it was 
said. 

Because approximately half of the ex- 
port trade is represented by finished man- 
ufactures, prices of which have not de- 
clined as generally as raw materials, the 
average prices of exports have not fallen 
as much as those of imports, which reflect 
the sharp reductions in costs of raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs and semi-manufactures 
that constitute 75 per cent of our total im- 
| ports, the division explained. 

Less py $19,000,000 

As compared with the preceding month, 
April exports were less by about $19,000,- 
000, which was due in large part to the 
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a certain important considerations apply to 
the employment of tank units in war, 


Among these are: 


large numbers, particularly in the early 
stages of any war. 
“Opportunities for their best employ- 


selected, both as to time and as to place. 
| They are assault weapons only, to be 
used for relatively short periods of time, 
under favorable opportunities. 


Offers Difficulties 


“Maintenance will offer many difficul- 
| ties, particularly in the areas of front 
line divisions. 

“All these considerations indicate the 
desirability for visualizing tank units in 
war as corps, army, and general head- 
quarters troops. 
| the tank, due regard must be paid to the 
necessity for strategic mobility, even 
though its fundamental qualification must 
be tactical mobility. 

“The ‘tank’ is properly the term that 
will be used when this vehicle is em- 


arms for use with! Ployed with infantry. When it is em- 
proper supporting ar ployed as a part of the equipment of 


echanized cavalry units perhaps larger | ¥ . 

on a regiment, the artillery and male. eine” wets are = aes 
i 3 or the § ar ; , 
lige ol cnc eae we such service, and it might then be given 

‘*Aas far as necessary, Officers and en- the name ‘combat car. 
listed men of any arm or corps may be 
attached to the regiment in order that 
the best thought upon this subject may be 
brought to the cavalry. Changes in en- 
listed personnel will be made gradually so 
as to accomplish both the retention of the | 
experience gained in the mechanized force 
and the reconstitution of detached units 
in their parent organizations. 

“*The cavalry will undergo such general 
reorganization and reequipment as will| 
enable it best to perform the missions | 
enumerated above. This may require at| 
least two types of cavalry regiments. One| 
(horsed) in which the horse and mule} 
may remain only where they cannot be | 
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(mechanized) in which the horse and mule | 
shall have disappeared entirely.’ 

“The infantry mission is to close with 
the enemy, and its ability and power to| 
accomplish this makes infantry the de- 
cisive arm. Its success is a prerequisite | 
to army success; consequently, its efforts | 
must not be dispersed in the performance 
of auxiliary and supporting missions that 
can be carried out by other arms. In time) 
of peace, thei nfantry will be trained in| 
close proximity with other arms, in order | 
to develop the team work and mutual un+ 
derstanding s. necessary to insure the ac-| 
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“As one of the principal duties of the 
tank will be to support infantry, it should 
be trained with it to develop the most 
efficient type of machines and most ap- 
plicable methods of tank support for in- 
fantry units. But the tank itself may 
mever become a piece of equipment as- 
signed to an infantry regiment. In war,| 
tank organizations may be assigned to) 
corps and army troops to be employed! 
where opportunity offers, including oppor- 
tunities of terrtain. | 
~“In the development of tanks, and tank | 
organizations, it must be remembered that 
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|kets in the lower South, the Department | 
|of Agriculture reports, and chayotes are) 
now appearing in season in northern as! 


The month’s exports, valued at $217,- | 
000,000, were the lowest of any month) 


at the Department’s statistical research | 
to | 


vailing and therefore do not mean that | 


“Tanks will be difficult to procure in| 
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Lighthouse Service 
Betters Equipment of 
Chesapeake Lightship 
Candlepower Increased 


Three Others on Atlantic 
| Coast 


Chesapeake Lightship, servicing at the 
ports of Norfolk, Newsport News, Balti- 
more, and Washington, has been given a 
more powerful masthead light, according 
to the Lighthouse Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


made, and is coincident with the annual 
overhaul of the vessel. 


The candlepower of the light is now 
| 16,000, making it equal to that on the 
Nantucket Shoals Lightship off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, Fenwick Island Shoal 
Lightship off the Delaware coast, and 
Frying Pan Shoals Lightship off the North 
Carolina coast. 

Chesapeake Lightship, 


which is an- 


chored near Cape Henry, carries the same | 


equipment as many of the newer light- 
ships, although it was built in 1900. 
Changes have been made from time to 
time so that its signalling devices have 
kept pace with all improvements. Not 
only is its light a powerful one, but a 
radiobeacon, installed in 1928, extends its 
effectiveness. 

In addition to serving the traffic enter- 


ing the Virginia capes, the lightship is | 


one of those passed by’all vessels en- 


| gaged in coastwise traffic between north- | 


ern and southern ports. 


Mr. Hurley Explains Air 
Maneuver Cancellation 


Cancellation of the proposed demonstra- 
tion of night flying over New York City, 
May 22, by Army Air Corps planes was 
due to .the belief it would impose too 
great a strain on the flyers and was dic- 
tated entirely by professional military 
opinion, the Secretary of War, 
J. Hurley, stated on May 16 in explaining 
the reasons for this action: 

His statement follows in full text: 

The night air maneuver over New York 
which had been tentatively determined 
upon was canceled, as it was believed to 


who of necessity would be in action the 
following day. The cancellation was dic- 
tated entirely by professional military 
opinion. No protests from New York City 
have any bearing upon the action and so 
far as I know, no protests were received 
from municipal authorities. 
| demonstration over New York will proceed 
| as scheduled, so there should be no disap- 
| pointment on the part of the spectators. 





Lamb-grading Service 


ment on the battle front must be carefully | 


Meat consumers in some cities can now 
buy dressed lamb graded for quality ac- 
cording to standards of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This. new 
service has been started by the Bureau 
|of Agricultural Economics in four cities— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, and Erie. 

The guaranty of quality which the Bu- 
reau’s stamp on beef carries has created 


a demand by the trade for a similar | 


service for lamb. The lamb-grading 
| cities—Jssued by the Department of Ag- 


| riculture. 


Glue Hearing Deferred 
By Tariff Commission 


| A hearing on nonedible gelatin and glue, 
originally scheduled for May 28, has been 
| deferred to a date which will 


nounced later, it was said orally at the 
| Federal Tariff Commission May 16. 
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Place Vessel on Par With) 


This change in the| 
candlepower of the light has just been | 


Patrick | 


impose too great a strain upon the flyers | 


The daylight | 


Provided in Four Cities | 


service will gradually be extended to other | 


be an-| 


Chairman James C. Stone of the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board in a letter to State 
Senator F. J. Wilmer of the North Pacific 
Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association 
Rosalia, Wash., advised that the proposed | 
plan of the latter to control the wheat | 
surplus and reduce wheat acreage is be- 
lieved by the Board to be unworkable. 

Mr. Wilmer’s plan would provide this | 
; control by attempting to obtain the sig- 
‘natures of at least 75 per cent of the 
wheat farmers to a contract limiting the 
amount of their annual crop which they 
would allow to go into domestic markets. 

Chairman ‘Stone’s letter, made public 
May 16, follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Wilmer: The Federal Farm) 
Board has. been giving careful considera- 
tion to a large number of proposals for 
dealing, in some new way, with the wheat | 
situation that the country faces during 
the coming year and more. We have wel-| 
comed your suggestions on this subject, 
including those which grew out of the 
deliberations of an informal committee | 
under your chairmanship in Chicago April 
| 8-10. Without dismissing the subject from 
| consideration, we wish to give you, with- 
{out further delay, our present position in 
{regard to the plan that you have pit 
| before us. 

In summary form, your proposal is that 
a nation-wide campaign be made by or-| 
ganized farmers, with financial aid and 
moral support from the Federal Farm 
Board, to obtain control of the surplus 
of the wheat crops of 1931, 1932, and 
1933, and to limit the surplus from the 
crops of 1932 and 1933, by getting at least 
75 per cent of the wheat growers to join} 
a national surplus control association with | 
a three-year membership contract bonding 
each signer— 

(1) To hold on his farm or to deliver to 
the association without advance payment 
such proportion of his wheat crop as the} 
board of directors of the association might 
determine on a percentage basis for the] 
crop as a whole, grain so delivered to be 
sold through the Farmers National Grain | 
Corporation in such a way as not to affect 
the domestic market for milling wheat, | 
the. surplus over cost of handling and} 
transportation to be returned to the! 
grower, and 

(2) To limit his acreage sown for the 
| crops of 1932 and 1933 in such percentage 
as the said board of directors would desig- 
nate. The theory underlying this pro-| 
posal evidently is that if such a cam-| 
paign were successful, wheat growers 
would obtain better returns for their wheat 
of the 1931 and subsequent crops. 

The Board is much pleased with evi- 
dence from many quarters that farmers 
are giving serious thought to our national 
| wheat problem and are eager to share in 
organized efforts to cope with it. This 
attitude and efforts deserve encouragement | 
and should yield valuable results. Yet it 
is important to think through any gen- 
eral plan for common action before em-| 
barking on it. The Farm Board has| 
studied this proposal in the hope that it 
might provide a solution for our wheat 
surplus problem. We regret to conclude, 
however, that it would prove impossible 
to put this plan into operation in such 
a manner as to yield net advantages to! 
wheat growers as a whole, to say nothing 
of other farmers, 

The history of even regional sign-up 
campaigns among farmers is extremely | 
discouraging, and so is the evidence of re-| 
sults to farmers from such campaigns. 
All of those who are in close touch with 
farmers are aware of widespread reluc-| 
| tance on their part to sign contracts af- 
fecting their future actions, particularly 
| where actions two years or more in ad- 
| vance are involved; and of the certainty 
| that, under stress of circumstances or by 
}reason of changes in conditions, 100 per 
|cent performance of such contracts could 
|not be expected. Even to keep track of 
| the degree to which such contracts were 
|lived up to would be an enormous ad-| 
| ministrative task; and the enforcement of 
| performance would be administratively if 
|not legally impossible. The obstacles to} 
| securing signatures, great in any case, 
| would be vastly greater if it could not be| 
| convincingly shown that those who signed! 
' would gain by the general adherence to! 
| such contracts; and the obstacles to per-| 
formance of obligations would be vastly | 
increased if those outside the association | 
stood to gain more than those who signed. | 











Plan Said to Require 


Very Large Resrictions 

The proposed plan would require very | 
large restrictions upon signers in market- | 
ing their wheat. Our surplus over total 
domestic requirements for food, seed, and | 
feed is seldom over 25 per cent of the crop; 





|} but the percentage covered by the pro-| 
| posed contract would be much higher. | 
Domestic food requirements for 1931-32) 


will probably absorb about 60 per cent 
of the 1931 wheat crop. If all wheat 
growers were to sign contracts to retain 
on their farms or deliver to a surplus 
control association the entire surplus over 
domestic food requirements, each farmer 
would be restricted to selling only 60 per 
cent of the crop; out of the other 40 per 
!cent he would retain some for seed and 
| some for feed if he so desired, and deliver | 
| the balance without initial payment to an| 
agency designated by the association. 


~ 


| raising. 





Proposal for Voluntary Reduction 


Of Wheat Acreage Held Unworkable 


Agreement for Limitations Unlikely to Be Kept, Farm 
Board’s Chairman Maintains 


would be necessary to raise the surplus | 


percentage to about 50 per cent. If less 
than 75 per cent of the crop were ef- 
fectually covered, the sutplus percentage 
for the contracting farmers would have 
to be raised still further, and the per- 
centage that each was free to sell would 
be still lower. 


All other considerations aside, we can-}| 


not believe that wheat growers generally | 


would sign contracts, even for a single 
year and without other commitments, that 
would so greatly restrict them in the sale 
of their wheat of the 1931 crop. If the 
contract applied similarly to the crops of 


| 1932 and 1933, and required signers to re- 


duce their acreage for the crops of 1932 
and 1933 by a percentage to be later speci- 
fied, the “sales resistance’ to the plan 
would be still greater. 


Problem of Persuading 
Farmers to Sign 


|of Dane County. 

An opinion of the court was delivered 
|} in a similar case against Ethan B. Minier, 
|former member of the State Assembly 
| from Richmond, and held that under the} 
evidence presented no violation of the law 
had been shown. A dismissal order like- 
| wise was entered in a case against Paul 
H. Raihle, of Chippewa Falls. 

The cases resulted from an investigation 
made by the State Senate at the request 
of Governor Philip F. La Follette and 

| involved allegations of attempted bribery 
of a member of the Senate and failure 
of the defendants to register as lobbyists. 

On a specific charge of attempt to bribe, 
Mr. Raihle has been held for trial on 
June 8. 


ization purchases from the new crop. If 
farmers should deliver a specified portion 
of the new crop at country elevators with- 
out any advance payment, for disposition 
}only outside the ordinary domestic mar- 
ket, either through an existing organiza- 
tion or a new one such as the proposed 
National Surplus Control Association, this 
burden would be considerably enlarged. 

Furthermore, the plan contemplates a 
continuous policy of semigovernmental dis- 
| position of our surplus over domestic re- 
| quirements by concentrating this surplus 
}in the hands of an agency to be dumped 
into world markets for what it will bring. 
In the light of the existing world wheat 
situation and outlook, and of a great deal 
of study of international, economic rela- 
| tions, the Federal Farm Board believes | 
; that such a policy could not be carried 
| out to the advantage of our wheat growers. 
With excessive carryover in exporting 
countries, with curent exportable surpluses | 
ample to cover importers’ demands, with! 
Russia’s return as a large wheat exporter, | 
and with limited opportunities to increase 
wheat consumption in importing countries! 
except at extremely low prices, to force! 
wheat upon world markets would be dis- 
astrous in its effects upon wheat prices, 
| here as well as abroad, and have serious 
international consequences as well. 

The Board's conclusion is, therefore, that 
the plan does not afford a practical way 
of dealing with our wheat surplus prob- 
lem. We believe it would be impossible, 
even with intensive efforts, to get enough 
farmers to cooperate under the proposed 
contracts to give the plan a fair chance 
of success. A uniform nation-wide con- 
tract for surplus control or acreage reduc- | 
tion would not be appropriate under widely 
diverse conditions. "Whatever benefits the 
plan might yield would go most heavily 
to those farmers who did not share in its! 
obligations. There is no assurance that 
it would actually yield the majority of 
| signers better returns for their wheat than 
they will otherwise get. The plan would 





Nor do we believe that sound arguments | put large additional burdens on the agency 
meng with disposing of the surplus, and 


could be presented to persuade farmers 
generally that to sign such contracts would 


commit us to a continuous policy of ex- 


be in their individual interests; and there | port dumping that, we believe, would prove 


is a real danger that in trying to get the 
maximum sign-up expectations would be 
aroused that could only lead to disappoint- 
ment. Conditions among wheat growers 
vary widely. Some farmers are in a posi- 
tion to use a large percentage of their 
wheat crop for feed, while others can use 
little or none. Many farmers, particularly 


east of the Mississippi and in the Spring | 


| wheat belt, can count upon their wheat 


being used in the domestic market, for | 


food, seed, or feed; others, particularly in | 


the Southwest and the Pacific Northwest, 


must expect, under present conditions, a} 


large fraction of their crop to be exported. 
Some farmers will be in a financial posi- 
tion to hold back for future sale a large 
part of the crop they will harvest next 
Summer; others will be under the neces- 
sity of selling all that they can. Because 
of existing financial obligations and the 
pressure from their creditors, many farm- 
ers would not be free to sign such a con- 


injurious to our wheat growers in the long 
run. 

More important than any new compre- 
hensive plan for nation-wide adoption is 
that wheat growers in all sections should 
know what the conditions really are, and 
be in position to take steps that are best 
suited to their individual circumstances 
and in their locality. Among other things, 
the situation will encourage liberal feed 
use of wheat next Summer, by farmers 
who are in position to feed it on their 
| farms. It will lead many farmers to store 
wheat on their farms in the hope of a 
| better market. It will lead wheat growers 

generally to plan for substantial curtail- 
ment of wheat acreage. The surplus from 
certain regions should flow freely into ex- 
port, and the wheat most directly affected 
by export prices will be from regions which 
have most expanded their wheat produc- 
tion in recent years. 

The Board is already committed to a 


tract or to comply with it if they had} policy of dealing with the wheat situation 


signed it. To ask wheat growers in every 


ccction of the country to sign a uniform | 
} agreement of the sort proposed, would be) 


to ignore this great diversity of conditions 
which would make the success of the plan 
extremely difficult. 


The Federal Farm Board has empha- 


| sized the importance of a general reduc- 


tion of wheat acreage, in every region. 


| Distressingly low wheat prices are bring- 


ing this argument home to growers, in 
other exporting countries as well as here. 
Yet we do not believe that reduction by 
a fixed and equal percentage in all re- 
gions and on all farms, such as would 
probably be necessary in a uniform con- 
tract, would be an economic method. In 
some regions and on some farms the 


| reduction should be greater, in others less, 


than the avreage. Every farmer who can 
find alternative farm enterprises, or a 
different combination of enterprises, that 
promise better net returns will do well 
to shift, partly or wholly, out of wheat- 
Some farmers who can produce 
wheat only at high cost may have to 


quit raising it, regardless of alternatives. | 
So great are the variations in appropriate | 


adjustments on individual farms from 


region to region and from farmer to 
farmer, that it is not practical or eco- 
nomically desirable to secure adherence 
to a uniform plan of acreage reduction. 


Would Not Be Enough 


For Effective Control 

It is a practical certainty, in our opin- 
ion, that the maximum possible coopera- 
tion among farmers on the plan spon- 


sored would not be sufficient to ensure the | 


effective control of our exportable surplus 
and its elimination in 1932 and 1933; and 


| growers who remained outside would stand 


to gain at the expense of those who came 
in. 
obtain 100 per cent loyal adherence to 
the plan at the outset, there is no assur- 
ance that the plan would succeed in bring- 
ing growers better returns for their 1931 
crop than they would otherwise get. The 
operation of the plan would not auto- 
matically raise prices above an export 
basis. Growers would be impelled to 
market promptly the limited portion of 
the crop that they were free to sell in 
the domestic market; If they 
there would be no shortage in domestic 
markets, and it is not clear that prices 


Even if it were possible, however, to ! 


did so, | 


in these markets would be appreciably | 


higher than if there were no such plan. 


}It is even possible that the plan itself 


might cause or intensify market conges- 


| tion that would react to the grower's dis- 


advantage. 

The problem facing the country is not 
only one of control of the wheat surplus 
after it has been produced, but of the 
sale of this surplus and the limitation of 
future production so as to prevent sur- 
pluses over market requirements. The plan 
offers no help in solving the difficult prob- 
lem of disposing of an existing surplus, 
in a world market glutted with wheat. The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation has a 
heavy vurden in carrying and disposing 
of the wheat that it will hold when the 
new crop begins to move. It would not be 
advantageous to add to this burden in 
the near future. 


4 
4 


The Board has therefore | 
If | already announeéd that, for reasons that | 
only 75 per cent of the wheat crop were| have been generally recognized by farm-! 


eee effectually covered by such contracts, it| ers as sound, it would not authorize stabil- 


with the cooperation of farmers and ‘their 
organizations. The Farmers National 
Grain Corporation and its affiliated coop- 
eratives will be in a position to handle 
their members’ grain to advantage. The 
| Grain Stabilization Corporation will play 
its part in meeting the situation. The 
Board and the Department of Agriculture 
will do their utmost to give farmers essen- 

tial facts on which to base their decisions. 


} 


Although the shift of population to 
cities undoubtedly has multiplied the po- 
tential sources gnd causes of diseases in 
crowded areas.” the indications are, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Service, that 
cities, from the standpoint of health pro- 
tection, are safer places in which to live 
than are most rural areas, it was stated 
orally May 16 at the Service. 

Despite the lack of fresh air, the usually 
small livmg quarters, the vacillating eco- 
nomic influences, and other disadvantages 
of city dwellers, the urban population of 
the United States are deriving the benefits 
of more highly and efficiently organized 
efforts to maintain healthful living con- 
ditions than are rural areas as a whole, 
it was pointed out. 

But, it was said, the actual health of the 
public, in either rural or city districts, 
has been greatly improved in the last 
25 years, crowded conditions notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sanitary Control Afforded 

Urban inhabitants today, moreover, ac- 
cording to the statement, have the ad- 
vantages lying in the highly organized 
public control of water and milk supplies, 
modern sanitary requirements, sewage and 
waste disposal and food inspection. They 
also have greater access to sources of 
knowledge on subjects of hygiene and per- 
sonal well-being than do average rural 
inhabitants, it was said. 

Additional information made available 
at the Service follows: 

Numerous factors, however, have en=- 
tered to counteract the efforts of public 
health workers to maintain healthful liv- 
ing conditions in cities. 

Deaths From Diabetes 

A report received recently by the Pub- 
lic Health Service ffom a large insurance 
company attributed the increased death 
rate from diabetes as well as its greater 
prevalence to the change in the living con- 
ditions of people as a result of the city- 
ward movement in the last decade. 

According to the statement,- people in 
the city do less manual or heavy work 
than do people in the country, although 
city people usually eat a greater variety 
of foods having a _ greater caloric, or 
energy value. This change in both diet 
and in working conditions, the state- 
ment explained, is one of the chief causes 
of increased diabetes deaths. 





Twenty-nine Pass Tests 
For the Foreign Service 


In all 29 candidates passed the recent 
Foreign Service examination for admit- 
tance into the Career Service. according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State May 16, which follows in full 
text: 

The following candidates were success- 
ful in the recent Foreign Service examina- 
tion: 


William C. Affeld Jr., 
Minn.; Daniel V. Anderson, of Dover, Del.; 
Walworth Barbour, of Lexington, Mass.; 
Frank W. Barnes, of Helena, Ark.; Jacob D. 
Beam,‘ of Princeton, N. J.; Mulford A. Cole- 
brook, of Rochester, N. Y.; Bernard C. Con- 
nelly, of Rock Island, Ill.; Charles A. Cooper, 
of Humboldt, Nebr.; William M. Cramp, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Donald C. Dunham, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Howard Elting Jr., of Chicago, Ill.; R. Allen 
Haden, of Memphis, Tenn.; Walter W. Hoff- 
man, of Santa Barbara, Calif.; Fred W. Jan- 
drey, of Neenah, Wis.; Douglas Jenkins Jr., 
of Charleston, S. C.; Kent Leavitt, of McLean, 
Va.; Henry) P. Leverich, of Montclair, N. J.; 
Aubrey E. ‘Lippincott, of Tucson, Ariz.; Ray- 
mond P. Ludden, of Fall River, Mass.; Robert 
C. McCloud, of St. Petersburg, Fla.; Edward 
P. Maffitt, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Reginald P. Mitchell, of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
John P. Palmer, of Seattle, Wash.; Troy L. 
Perkins, of Lexington, Ky.; Francis Bowden 
Stevens, of Schenectady, N. Y.; John F. Stone, 
of Wayne, Pa.; Tyler Thompson, of Elmira, 
N. Y.; Willlam C. Trimble, of Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward 8. Whitney, of Medford, Mass. 


of Minneapolis, 


We count upon the intelligent and effec- 
tive efforts of farmers’ organizations and 
cooperative associations, as well as of 
Federal and State agencies already in op- 
eration and of new groups that may be 
formed, to help bring these facts and their 
local application home to wheat growers 
in all sections. We are confident that in 
such ways as these the difficulties of the 
situation will be met and surmounted. 
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Post-war Cost | 
Of Housing Put © 
At 36 Billions 


Problem of Handling Trend 
To Cities Is Perplexing 
All Governments, Says 
Department of Commerce 








{Continued from Page 1.) 


make it virtually impossible for the vast 
majority of the people to purchase their | 
own homes or to build homes “out of in-| 
come.” Industrial and economic read-| 
justments in the past decade, resulting | 
in many countries in mounting unemploy- | 
ment, have so complicated the problem | 
that the already congested cheap-rent | 
districts have been further overcrowded | 
by families of unemployed or part-time 
employed laborers, who must necessarily 
seek the lowest possible rent. : 

Unable to rely on private enterprise and 
sustained wage scales to solve the problem, 
the majority of the governments in the 
old world in their attempts to meet a 
distressing situation have turned to some 
form of governmental aid—a trend that 
has been outstanding in most European 
nations. In certain cases, as in Italy, for 
example, direct State loans to individuals, 
up to 20 or 25 per cent of (ue value of 
the buildings, have stimul» ed construc 
tion, in other cases ex inpuon from taxa- 
tion for a period of 15 to 25 years has 
had the same results 


Government Subsidies 


Again, in other countries private ee 
prise is granted a government subsidy an 


exemption from taxation, or ‘individuals | 


Designed to Keep Contents 
From Touching Exterior 


are given free supplies ‘(especially lum- 
ber) for the erection of a home. In some 
cases the home builder pays the actual 
cost price for these materials; in others 
no charge at all is made. 

We find also State-operated, banks that 
extend loans to individuals, especially in 
rural communities, for improvements OF 
for reconstruction purposes. The loans 
are generally made at a very low rate 
of interest, considerably below prevailing 
commercial rates, and thus provide suffi- 
cient funds at minimum cost. 

In Great Britain, where the problem 
was most acute and where possibly g0v- 
ernment measures have been most ener- 
getic. various housing acts provide funds 
for the construction of dwellings, the 
elimination of congested tenement sec- 
tions, the granting of special subsidies 
(exchequer grants) to municipalities to 
enable them to reduce the rent to tenants. 
This has been done especially in connec- 
tion with the “slum elimination” prob- 
lem. The exchequer grant amounts up to 
$11 for every person displaced. The 1930 
act further limits the total amount of 
rent to be charged by a local authority 
in any one year. 

London’s Housing Program 


The British municipalities themselves 
are expending large sums every year for 
housing purposes. Thus we find the Lon- 
don City Councils laying plans for 1931 
involv ing the erection of 13,978 houses and 
11,700 suburban cottages at an estimated 
expenditure of £7,630,000, or approximately 
$37,000,000. The London five-year plan 
(1931-1935) calls for 34,670 houses at an 
expenditure of £21,825,000, or slightly over 
$106,000,000. The cost is repaid in rent. 
very low as a rule and generally specified 
by law. In Newmarket the urban council 
is at present building 72 houses of Six 
rooms each, including a bathroom, at a 
reported cost of £292 ($1,420) each. They 
are to rent for 8 shillings ($2) per week. 
or $104 a year. At that rate, including 
amortization and interest, the cost will 
be repaid to the urban council in less 
than 20 years; and it brings a modern 
dwelling to the laborer of small means. 

In other countries the construction 1s 
done with funds obtained as direct grants | 
from the centr] government, made to the | 
municipalities*in accordance with indi- | 
vidual needs. Thus in Poland, for exam-~ | 
ple, the Government expended 100,000,000 
zlotys for this purpose in 1930 (approxl- 
mately $11,220,000). : 

Because of the various indirect aids to 
home builders it is impossible to make a | 
compilation of the amounts expended by 
the governments of the world for dwelling 
construction The actual cost of the 
dwellings erected in the decade 1920-1930 
is estimated at over $36,000,000,000 for the 
world as a whole 

Solutions Vary Widely 

With the varying conditions and aspects 
of the housing problem, it is only natural 
that the attempted solutions should vary 
in different countries. The need in some 
regions was more one of reconstruction 
of devastated areas; in others, elimina~- 
tion of overcrowded districts; in still 
others, unusual increase in population !n 
the cities, with only normal or even sub- 
normal increase in rural districts. En- 
larged industrialization in some countries 
and the erection of new industrial cen- 
ters have presented a less serious problem, 
since new construction could be under- 
taken in accordance with modern require- 
ments of sanitation and health; but the 
modernization of older urban centers has 
in itself given grave concern to many 
nations of the world. 

With the prolonged depression of 1929- 
30, private construction decreased in those 
countries where it was prominent up to 
1929—in some places to the point of vir- 
tual cessation, notably in some of the in- | 
dustrial centers of Great Britain, where 
the amount of private dwelling construc- 
tion has been negligible. On the other 
hand government-built or government-aid 


dwelling construction in those countries 
where the government participates has 
not decreased materially; and, propor- 


tionately, it looms very much larger than 
in previous years. 


Savings Can Be Effected 
In Puterior Department 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
tion program will not be affected by the 
proposed economies. 

Additional inijormation made available 
at the White House follows: 

At the conference today «May 16) it was 
decided that out of the $84,000,000 budget 
for this year the Department of the In- 
terior could save between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 

The officials advised the President also 
that there would be a saving of between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000 next year, and | 
they anticipated from $7,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 could be saved in 1933. 

Construction to Be Continued 

The savings represent some activities | 
that can be discontinued and deferring Of | 
work that may be necessary ultimately. 

These savings are to be spread through 
the various bureaus of the Department, 
but do not involve cutting imto any con- 
struction work at all. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 


Survey; 


A milk bottle cap embodying a 
folded paper spout which extends 
to carry milk beyond exterior sur- 
faces of the container in pouring 
has just been patented in the 
Patent Office. The above draw- 
ing, filed by the patentee, shows 
position of the spout as the re- 
taining cap is removed. 


Patent Is Issued 
Upon Paper Spout 


For Milk Bottle 


Of Container in Pouring, 
Patentee Explains 


A paper spout 
from coming in 





contact with 


has just been patented in 
Office. 


The spout, made of 
neath the cap of 
according 


D. Lukenbill, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The chief object of this invention,” the 
patentee states, “is to provide a pouring 
spout that will keep the milk contents of 
until such time as the 
and 
which will maintain such sanitary relation 
in the removal of the milk from the bot- 


a bottle sanitary 


contents are removed therefrom, 


wm.” 


The invention consists essentially of two 
caps, between which the folded spout is 
the 
regular position within the neck of the 
compressing several 
of the accordion folds of the spout and 
serves to anchor the device in the bottle's 
Being formed by folds of the spout, 


placed. The lower cap, resting in 


bottle, is formed by 


neck. 
the center of the lower cap is open. 
The upper cap is “suitably secured” by 


heating or adhesive to the top fold of the 
spout, according to the patentee’s descrip- 
When it is pulled from the neck of 


tion. 
the bottle, the spout is elongated until it 


reaches beyond the neck of the bottle. The 


top cap then is removed from the support- 


ing spout, contents of the bottle can then 


be poured “without having any portion 


running over and back along the exterior 


of the bottle or cap, and thus contacting 
nonsterile surface,” is is declared in 
specifications filed by the patentee. 


Modification of this form of the inven- 
tion also are described by the patentee. 


The patent was granted May 12 under 
Patent No. 1804627. 


Officer on Motorcycle 
Required to Use Caution 


° MontTGoMeERY, ALA., May 16. 


A motorcycle policeman, when not per- 
forming any official duties requiring un- 
usual speed, has the obligation, the same 
as a private citizen, of exercising due care 
in avoiding traffic accidents, according to 
a ruling, May 14, of the Supreme Court 
of Alabama. His duties in this connec- 
tion, as well as his rights, the court stated, 
are the same as if he were not an officer 
of the law 

The ruling was announced in a case 
involving a claim of a motorcycle officer 
for damages for injuries alleged to have 
been sustained in an accident with a 
motor truck. There was evidence, it was 
pointed out, that the officer was traveling 
at a high rate of speed on his way home 





Several Bandits Die 
In Nicaraguan Raid 


Palacaguima Stores Looted, 
State Department Reports 


The Navy Department was advised May 
16 by dispatch that Palacaguima, Nic- 
aragua, was attacked by bandits in the 
early morning of May 15, stores were 
looted of goods valued at about $1,000, 
amd bandit casualties were estimated at 
several killed and wounded, the Depart- 
ment announced. There were no Guardia 
casualtie 

The Department 


also. made public a 


{dispatch from Managua, stating that two 


in a contact 
in north 


bandits were killed 
with Marine officers 
Nicaragua 

The statement 
lows in full text: 

The following dispatch was received to- 
day in the Navy Department from Col. 
Franklin B. Garzett, U. S. M. C., com- 
manding Second Brigade of Marines sta- 
tioned at Managua, Nicaragua: 


May 10 
central 


of the Department fol- 


“Palacaguima ‘(town 25 miles south ofr 


Ocotal, northwest part of Nicaragua) at- 
tacked at 1:55 a. m., May 15, by Ortez, 
Blas Gonzales and 100 bandits using ma- 
chine guns, rifle and hand grenades and 
rifles. Attack lasted until 4:15 a. m. Many 
houses damaged by bombs and rifle fire. 
Bandits dressed in Guardia clothing, red 
amd black emblems. Three Jefes present 
amd men in khaki believed to be Hondu- 
rans. Two stores looted to amount of 
about $1,000. Bandit casualties estimated 
at several killed and wounded. No Guardia 
Casualties. Patrols cleared in pursuit and 
planes made reconnaissanc about 11 a. m. 
without result.” 


Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner 


Lyman Wilbur, and the chiefs of the va- of Reclamalion, and William J. Cooper, 
rious bureaus in the Department partici- Commissioner of Education Senator 
pated in the conference with President Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, a member 
Hoover. They were Joseph M. Dixon, of the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior; in the Executive Departments, took part 
John H. Edwards, Second Assistant Sec- in the conference 

retary of the Interior; Horace M. Al- The conference was the second the 
bright, Director of the National Park President has held with the executive 
Service; Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner heads of Departments, the first having 


of Indian Affairs; Charles ©, Moore, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office; W. 
C. Mendenhall, Director of the Geological 





been with Department of War officials over 
the previous week-end at 
fishing lodge. 
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IN POURING America’s Share 





designed to keep milk 
exterior 
surface of the bottle as it is being poured 
the Patent 


paraffined paper, 
is folded in accordion fashion to rest be- 
the milk bottle until 
removal,of the bottle’s contents is desired, 
to the description filed with 
the Patent Office by the patentee, Emery 


| chinery. 


| vear 


the Rapidan | 





In Industrial Plan 


Of Russia Shown 


Part Played by Machinery 
And Technicians in Pro- 
gram Is Set Forth by 
Commerce Department 


The part played by American machinery, 


particularly of the highly specialized in- | 


dustrial and agricultural type, and by 
American technicians in the development 
of Russia's industrialization program is 
disclosed in an analysis of the trade re- 
lations between the two countries for last 
year, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Some 2,000 American firms are doing 
business with the Soviet Government, 
which is the sole purchaser of all goods 
for the Union, and of these more than 
50 companies and many more individuals 
have contracts to render technical as- 


sistance to the various agencies of the’ 


Soviet. 

The Russian trade was responsible in 
large measure for the favorable showing 
|}made last year in exports of American 
machinery to Europe, it was stated, but 
a recent decline in the volume of orders 
from that country is ascribed by the De- 
partment in part to liberal credits to 
the Soviet backed by guarantees from 
certain governments and in part to the 
decline in prices of commodities exported 
by Russia. 


Supplies to Soviet Government 


American commercial relations with 
Soviet Russia today are made up of three 
factors. We supply the Soviet Govern- 
ment with three things: (1) Agricul- 
tural implements; (2) industrial machin- 
ery; (3) technical advice, according 
the Russian Section, Department of Com- 
merce. 
time, some crude metals and alloys and 
a few motor cars. 

The Russians, as a matter of fact, buy 
comparatively little consumer goods from 
the rest of the world, it was stated by the 
section, their idea being to produce in 
their own country everything their people 
|need. This aim is the motivating prin- 
ciple behind the much discussed Five 
Year Plan. However, almost one-half of 
all the imports and exports of the Soviet 
Government in 1929-30, according to the 
Department of Commerce, originated in 
or were destined for three countries— 
Germany, England and the United States. 

American sales of goods to Soviet Rus- 
sia consist principally of (1) tractors and 


other agricultural machinery and (2) in-} 
ranging | 


dustrial equipment, the latter 
all the way from machine tools through 
concrete mixers and water power plants 
to structural steel and electrical appara- 


; tus, according to the Russian section. 


During the year 1930 firms in the United 
States shipped to Soviet Russia agricul- 
; tural implements of all sorts, to a total 
value of close to $42,000,000, the Russian 
section said. 


Exports of Implements 


Exports of agricultural implements to 
Russia during 1930, according to the Agri- 
cultural Implements Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
'were 36 per cent of the total implements 
shipped to all countries and an increase 
of 106 per cent over the amount taken in 
/1929. Exceptionally heavy buying in the 
first quarter of the year accounted for the 
large amount of business done in this mar- 
ket, since more than $30,000,000 worth 
of American equipment was purchased 
during this quarter alone. 


Russian implement purchases consisted | 


chiefly of tractors and harvesting ma- 
During the year the value of 
and parts exported to Russia 
to almost $36,000,000, as com- 


The 


tractors 
amounted 
pared with $17,000,000 during 1929. 


1980 amount made up more than 85 per | 


cent of the total Russian purchases of 
farm equipment and was 50 per cent of 


Implements Division. 

The 15 to 32 horsepower model was the 
most popular, more than 14,000 such ma- 
chines, valued at $15,500,000, being pur- 


chased, while the 33 horsepower and over, | 
were valued at} 


amounting to 3,671 units, 
$5,500,000. Purchases of track-laying trac- 
tors amounted to 2,500 units, valued at 
$7,800,000, as compared with 1,000 valued 
at $3,500,000 in 1929, the Implements Di- 
vision said. 

The remaining Russian implement pur- 
chases consisted chiefly of harvesting ma- 
chinery and equipment. Combines num- 
bered 1,300, valued at $2,000,000, as com- 
pared with 435, valued at $700,000 in 1929. 


The value of miscellaneous harvesting ma- | 


chinery imports in 1930 was $455,974 
Thresher imports amounted to 169, valued 
at $250,000, it was said. 
During the first quarter of the present 
the United States shipped to the 
Union ‘approximately $32,000,0000 
tractor parts, combines and 


Soviet 
of tractors, 
other agricultural machinery. 
ordered last Autumn. The government at 


Moscow expresses the hope that, by next | 


Autumn, it will be able to produce these 
things in its home factories. 


Industrial Machinery 


As for electrical equipment, tools, and 
other industrial machinery which the 
Russians also hope to make themselves 
before long, the Russian section said, the 
most outstanding development of the pe- 
riod in all American foreign trade was the 
exceptional gain in sales of industrial 
machinery to Soviet Russia in Europe. 
This country almost trebled its purchases 
of the preceding year and continued the 
substantial increase which has been made 
year by year for the past eight years. 

The Russian trade was responsible in a 
large measure for the extremely favorable 
showing made by shipments of American 
machinery to Europe, it was explained. 
As a result, Russia displaced the United 
Kingdom as the second principal indi- 
vidual market for American machinery. 
This, of course, reflects the industrializa- 
tion program of that country. 

More recently such orders have de- 
creased in volume somewhat, partly be- 
cause of the decline in unit prices of 
commodities exported by Russia, but also, 
in part, according to the Russian sec- 
tion of the Department because of the 
liberal credits backed by government 
guarantees recently made available from 
certain European countries—longer cred- 
its than Americans are generally willing 
or able, to give. The section made avail- 
able the following information on this 
point. 

The Director of “Amtorg'—the com- 
merical agency of the Soviet Government 
in this country—in New York—recently 
stated the point of view of his govern- 
ment as follows 

“This decline (in the purchases made 
in the United States by the Soviet Union), 
which comes after steady gains recorded 
during the past five years, must be 
ascribed to a combination of factors, of 
which the lack of improvement in financ- 
ing facilities on Soviet orders here is one 
of the most important. Some firms, be- 
cause of the uncertain situation created 
by the continued attacks directed against 
Soviet-American trade, have declined to 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


to 


We send them also, from time to} 


This was | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| In the four pediments ornamenting the two wings of the public building occupied by the Department of 
| Agriculture in the National Capital are sculptured figures and tablets symbolic of the products of agricul- 


Installment Plan Sa 


| 
| 
| — ite 


Dr. Klein, of Department of 


[Continued 


exploitation of that selling method. Old 
and new industries alike were swift to 
imitate the example set. Jesters .could 
mock all they pleased about out meek 


surrender of our incomes to the install- 
ment collector; we proceeded as a peo- 
pie, with his aid, to acquire new rec- 
ord quantities of radios and wrist watches, 
| baby carriages and bath mats, automobiles 
and refrigerators—of every conceivable ar- 
ticle of desire. It was obvious that in the 
growth of the system industry was finding 
extraordinary stimulus. 


Nevertheless there was an undertone 
of somber doubt in comment and _ jest 
upon the new trend as it persisted through 
the years. Very good people said bluntly 
that a nation engaged in putting itself 
“in pawn” to the installment system would 
bitterly regret its condition eventually. 
Buyers and sellers on installment were 
alike warned. Their conduct was said to 
be primarily dangerous to themselves and 
{secondarily productive of hazard to our 
entire business structure There was 
genuine and growing fear that this busi- 
ness of piling up, against the future earn- 
ing power of consumers, a mass of obliga- 
tions which ran to four billions a year 
and that is a conservative estimate of the 
total of installment accounts outstanding 
lately—would break down industry in case 
of any slackening of activities. 


Additional Cost 
In Installment Buying 


Let us consider some of the detail of 
the misfortunes which installment selling 
was declared to be storing up for us, to 
be delivered whenever depression visited 
us. We were warned that installment 
buyers in hordes would find themselves 
junable to meet their obligations, that 
goods would be thrown back upon sellers 
in unheard-of quantities. It was further 
| predicted that new selling on installment 


lall the tractors exported from the United | Would become impossible. Industry tuned 
'States during the year, according to the |UP to quantity production by markets 


de- 
jpending upon the practice would find 
itself absolutely short of outlet. The sum 
of outstanding installment debts, in the 
regard of people who so prophesied, would 
become unmanageable. Looking over my 
collection of advance warnings on this 
score, I find some fine flows of language 
which the prospect excited. Installment 
buying was asserted to be a cancer eating 
out the vitals of the body public; its 
accounts were dubbed a morass of debt 
that was yawning to engulf a nation 
doomed to commercial destruction. The 
probable return of unpaid purchases 
in time of depression was said to be a 
terrible menace. 


Again, it is alleged that the extension 
of installment credits costs something. 
Buyers who use the method must expect 
to pay a margin above the cash price of 
goods to cover the elements of risk and 
time before complete payment is made 
The size of this margin has rather con- 
stantly been reduced through the years 
when installment selling methods have 
| Souriehed. But must always persist 
in some degree Considered as an in- 
terest rate, these charges were gravely 
| viewed by some of our mercantile analysts, 
| who said installment buyers were borrcw- 
ing money at rates from 9 to 25 per 
cent per annum in financing their pur- 
chases. There was every plausibility in 
‘the suggestion that the assumption of 
| these charges might reduce the total 
ability of consumers to buy goods. Thus, 
| even though the volume of sales by install- 
| ment continued to rise, the industries most 
| practicing it were kept on the-alert and 
somewhat on the defensive by the red- 
flag-waving of their critics. 


it 


Selling Experience 


\In Retail Furniture 


Now see what actually did happen when 
business slumped. I can speak with con- 
siderable assurance about the facts, be- 
cause the Commerce Department, in con- 
}junction with the National Retail Credit 
Association, has just completed a nation- 
|wide investigation into the subject. In 
25 representative cities scattered across tnc 
continent, 513 retail concerns threw open 
their accounts for the study. The com- 
| bined business of these houses amounts to 
about a billion and a quarter dollars of 
annual sales, a big enough sample of na- 
tional business volume to justify the forma- 
tion of general conclusions. Their experi- 
ence during the last six months of 1930 
in installment selling was particularly 
what we sought, because during that period 
our economic affairs felt the most serious 
impact of depression. When we compare 
their business records for that unpleasant 
half year with those kept during the cor- 
responding half of 1929, during the great- 
est part of which prosperity was high, it 
is impossible to find any of the serious 
damave done by installment _ selling 
which we were warned about. Their ac- 
counts as a whole prove that, depression 
or no depression, installment buyers met 
their payments and kept their goods; new 
buyers on installments continued to apy 
pear in the same proportion to cash buyers 
as formerly; in the slow revival since the 
bottom of the slump, installment selling 
has continued to occupy exactly the same 
place in the general business scheme which 
it had grown to occupy previously. 

Experience of retail furniture dealers is 


ture. cereals, fruits, flowers and forests. 


id to Survive 


Commerce, Finds Such Sales 


| Constitute One of ‘Bright Spots of Today’ 


from Page 1.) 


a striking instance of how little depres- 
sion affected installment buying. That 
business has always been largely done on 
credit. The representative group of the 
furniture houses dealt with by the credit 
study during 1929 reported that 71 per cent 
of their total sales had been made on 
installment contracts. If there is any 
extra hazard to business from installment 
selling practices, it is clear that the furni- 
ture trade must assume it in the highest 
degree. . Yet for the last half of 1930, 
these representative furniture houses sur- 
veyed actually increased their proportion 
of installment business, moving in that 
fashion nearly 75 per cent of all their 
sales. Installment buying fell off less 
than cash buying, even though their total 
business for the period was about one- 
fifth less than during 1929. 

There was no substantial increase dur- 
ing the depression of the return of goods 
sold on installment, about the grave like- 
lihood of which we were so repeatedly 
warned. There has always been a per- 
centage of returned furniture in install- 
ment selling, coming back from dissatis- 
fied or delinquent customers. The total 
of repossessions or returns of furniture 
in 1929 amounted to 10.8 per cent of all 
installment sales, and we can consider 
that as about a normal figure. 


centage did rise during the last half of 
1930. It became 12.8 per cent of total 
sales. But that 2 per cent of increase 


| which cannot possibly be said to consti- 
| tute an unendurable increase of business 
| burden—is actually the representative of 
the limit of damage we can find inflicted 
in our: distributive system by installment 
selling. It is a relatively insignificant 
realization of the dangers which were 
predicted to come from it during any 
depression. 


Better Condition Found 
For Electrical Appliances 


| Let us take up next the experience in 
the selling of electrical appliances. The 
sample group of concerns whose business 
was reviewed in the survey made 71.2 per 
cent of their 1929 sales on the installment 
plan. And they went through 1930 with- 
out meeting any extraordinary calamities 
arising from the system. Their install- 
ment sales for the last half of the year 
represented 70.4 per cent of the total busi- 
ness. Depression added even less to thei: 
troubles with such business than it had 
for the furniture men. Their normal ex- 
perience was that of allowing for repos- 
session or return of installment goods to 
the extent of 11.8 per cent of sales. In 
1930, that figure merely rose to 12.6 pei 
cent. In other words, the slump did not 
{increase the backflow of electrical goods 
on dealers by as much as 1 per cent above 
the normal expected 

Utility companics market, in the aggre- 
gate, immense quantities of electrical de- 
vices, partly with the object of stimulating 
consumption of current. Their experience 
seems to have been identical with that 
{of dealers. Matthew S. Sloan, head of 
the great New York Edison Company, re- 
ports that his company during 1930 sold 
40,000 electric refrigerators on time pay- 
ments, and encountered only seven or 
eight buyers unable or unwilling to com- 
plete their contracts. Think of it! Not 
|7 or 8 per cent—but seven or eight in- 
dividual cases out of 40,000. This is a 
high spot in the record. But it can be 
said that the utility selling experience with 
installments squares up to that reported 
by the retail houses 


Similar Findings 
In Other Lines 


Running through the combined accounts 


as to jewelry houses, department stores 
j}and the business in men's clothing and 
women’s specialties, we cannot avoid sim- 
‘lar findings Buyers on_ installment 


through 1930 were able to clean up old ac- 
counts, and to undertake new purchases 
just about as they did in previous years 
Reduced percentages, the fluctuations that 


can be isolated as results of installment 
selling, are nearly all trivial. 

The percentage of jewelry sales made 
on installment, which was about 25.7 per 
cent of the total business of the repre- 


sentative cOncerns in 1929, in 1930 became 
26.7 per cent. And here is the crucial 
point: The repossession rate did not move 
up at all. So with department stores; a! 
the alterations in the business trend 
which we can properly attribute to install- 
ment selling are measured in fractions of 
a per cent. 


Scanning the records of the automobile 
industry, on which much of the contro- 
versy over installment selling has always 
centered, we are similarly at a loss when 
we seek to identify and label any par- 
ticular trouble as due to it Sales of 
automobiles by installment dropped off 
but apparently only in proportion to the 
tailing off in cash sales. The percentage 
of repo ssion rose a trifle and momenta- 
rily, but cannot be said to have seriously 
affected business calculations Appar- 
ently the low point of car sales 
touched in this country last November 
For that month we find that buvers ac- 
quired 152,802 cars on installment credit 
£mall increases in that number were re- 
corded during December and January. 
When the usual Spring rise in automobile 
‘buying got under way the installment! 


was 


This per-! 





Senator King Cites 


Test of Depression in’ Business Depletion af Gold 


In Plea for Silver 


Says China, India, Mexico 
And Several Other Coun- 
tries Are Fighting for 
Their Economie Life 


China, India, Mexico and several other 
countries are fighting for their economic 
life because of the drop in the price of 
silver, Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, stated orally May 16. He also said 
that the Rand deposits of gold in South 
Africa will be practically exhausted within 
20 years. His statement follows in full 
text: 

The claim is made, and there is basis 
for the claim, that there has been a deter- 
mination in some countries and among 
some financial interests, to irrevocably 
commit the world to the gold standard. 
These interests have opposed the stabiliza- 
tion of silver and its restoration to a 
proper monetary standard. 

There is no doubt that with the decrease 
in gold production and the complete de- 
struction of silver for monetary purposes, 
if it shall be accomplished, the creditor 
class of the world will be more powerfully 
entrenched, and the debtor class will have 
a heavier burden to bear. 

Gold Deposits Failing 

According to the best information ob- 
jtainable, the Rand deposits of gold in 
| South Africa will be practically exhausted 
| within the next 10 to 20 years. There are 
|no new discoveries of gold, to take the 
place of the rapidly diminishing output, 
and in this situation, gold, of course, will 
appreciate in value, measured by com- 
modities and by human toil and human 
labor. 

As I view the situation, the economic 
depression throughout the world is in part 
due to the attempt to debase, if not to 
destroy, silver. There is no doubt that 
|the situation in China, deplorable and 
\frightful as it is, can be traced to the 
attempt to destroy silver. China, India, 
Mexico and several other countries are 
fighting for their economic life. Their de- 
plorable situation can be directly attrib- 
utable to the fall in the price of silver. 

If silver were restored to its proper sta- 
tion, there would be a renaissance of busi- 
ness in all parts of the world. Our coun- 
try would quickly respond to the energiz- 
ing influences that would flow around the 
world. Our mines and mills and smelters 
would employ 


Governor Bryan Vetoes 
Compensation Board Bill 


LINCOLN, NesR., May 16. 

Governor C. W. Bryan has vetoed the 
bill (H. 414) which would have created 
a compensation court commission to ad- 


minister the 
pensation law. His objections to the meas- 
ure were outlined in a memorandum 
filed with the Secretary of State, Frank 
Marsh 


buyer was as usual the regular source of 
business. For February, installment sales 
of automobiles amounted to 173,578 cars. 
Nowhere in the automobile industry do 
we find question arising as to the desira- 


bility of continuing the sales method 
which has been associated with the re- 
markable expansion of its enterprise 

So now we can come to our conclu- 
sion. The American development of the 
possibilities of selling usable articles on | 
the installmenu plan, with all of its 
flourishing growth, has created no new 
economic danger As a system, it has 
now been put under the most grilling of 
tesis by a world business depression of | 
almost unparalleled intensity and it has 
demonstrated its right to survive. It is 
being retained throughout the business 


field in which it has so greatly extended | 
during the last decade. Neither our buy- 
ers nor our sellers, as careful investiga- 
Lion discloses, have sustained the serious 
injuries from it which we were warned to 
expect during business depression. 

This is one of the bright spots in the 
business picture of today. So long as rea- 
sonable business precautions are being | 
taken, we can abandon our concern over 
the future of industries which have asso- | 
ciated their operation so closely with in- 
stallment selling | 

We can also set aside the assertions 
as to danger from the burden of install-| 
ment debt. The purchasers on the whole | 
have demonstrated their capacity to take | 
care of it during a difficult business pe-| 
riod, when unemployment was rife. We 
find that the average of installment ac- 
counts run over a period of about seven 
months, the time ranging from 10 weeks | 
or so in typical clothing purchases up| 
to a year for automobiles and such items 


of heavier unit cost So we know that | 
there has been time since our depression 
first appeared for the full cycle of in- 
stallment selling to be tested by its weight 
Our financial system has become accus- 
tomed to the permanent extension of a 
very large total of credit to installment 


buyers who have proven themselves capa- 
ble of carrying it under all conditions. 
(The foregoing is the full tert of a | 
radio address delivered May 16 over 
associated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System.) 


hundreds of thousands of | 


Nebraska workmen's com- | 
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Russian Wheat 
Held No Menace 
To World Crop 


Billion Bushel Production 
Far Below That Harvested 
Under Czarists’ Regime, 
Says Senator Brookhart 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
stated orally May 16 that a report on the 
Canadian wheat pool, which he had just 
received shows that the importance of 
Russia in the world wheat situation is 
exaggerated and that its normal crop of 
1,000,000,000 bushels last year was only 
one-fourth of what it used to be under 
the czars. 

The wheat pool, made up of farmers 
acting cooperatively in western Canada, 
including Manitoba, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, indicated Russia will have a short 
wheat crop this year, he declared. It 
showed that planting in Russia is a month 
behind time, because of the cold, wet 
Spring and that the Winter-killing of 
Winter wheat is much greater this year 
than last. He continued: 

“A study of the report indicates that 
the Soviet Government is not interested 
in dumping wheat but is interested in 
getting a good price, and that the Russian 
production offers no real danger to Ameri- 
can wheat farmers. The outlook for ex- 
ports of American wheat are very much 
brighter than they have been pictured and 
stories about dumping of Russian wheat 
have had a depressing effect on the world 
market.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated 
orally May 16 that there will probably be 
a conference early sin July of the Farm 
Committee of the western farm bloc. He 
said it would probably be held either in 
Chicago or Minneapolis, but that Denver 
also had been suggested for the meeting, 
without a definite place being chosen yet. 


Russia is making more progress in 
wheat planting but has not yet sowed as 
many acres as at this date last year, ac- 
cording to cable dispatches ~ received 
May 16 by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 


ice, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
e Agricultural Attache Steere at 
erlin, 


Additional information made available 
at the Bureau follows: 

Russian wheat area seeded up to May 
5 is estimated at 25,700,000 acres com- 
pared with 30,400,000 acres seeded up to 
the corresponding date last year. On 
May 1 this year, wheat sowings were esti- 
mated at 16,100,000 acres compared with 
29,300,000 acres in 1930. 

Wheat sowing is still behind last year's 
in the Black Sea and Volga basins, where, 
before the World War, most of the Rus- 
Sian wheat exports originated, but better 
progress in wheat sowings this Spring 
than last is reported in most of the east- 
ern Russian producing regions. Condi- 
tions last season favored both early and 
late sowing. 

Sowings of Spring crops on individual 
peasant holdings, which account for one- 
half or more of the total Russian acreage, 
are reported as being especially backward, 
less than 10,000,000 acres having been 
seeded up to May 5, as contrasted with 
more than 44,000,000 acres sown on col- 
lective farms. The total Russian acreage 
|sown to Spring crops up to May 5 last 
} year was 92,900,000 acres. 


men now idle, and their requirements of 
steel and iron and coal and timber of all 
sorts would materially contribute to the 
general revival of the business of our 
country. 
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THE 


SEA 
season 


is in 


AND so is Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The invigor- 
ating air, the relaxation, 
the pleasant hospitality of 
these famous hotels . . . is 
here to be enjoyed and 
cherished. Come for a 
short vacation or a long 
one. Play golf. Squash. 
Ride on the beach. Bring 
the whole family. Let them 
all enjoy a vacation of 
sunshine and healthy 
amusement. There is a 
Motoramp garage. We will 
be glad to send you further 


information, 
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Tax on Domestic 


Stocks Is Upheld 


Assessment Held Valid Al- 
though Shareholder in 
Minnesota Company Was) 
Nonresident | 


| 
| 
St. Paui, MINN. | 

In rE Estate oF A. W. LUND, DECEASED, | 
E. F. BENSON, AS ADMINISTRATOR, 

Vv. 

StTaTE OF MINNESOTA. | 

Joun A. Pearson, Waite & Wuirte for ap- | 
pellant; Henry M. Benson, Attorney 

General of Minnesota, Jonn F. BONNER, 

Assistant Attorney General of Minne- 

sota, for respondent. 

Opin‘on of the Court | 
May 15, 1931 | 

Lorinc, J.—A. W. Lund, a resident of 
River Falls, Wis., died in December, 1929, 
leaving a large estate, part of which con- 
sisted of common and preferred shares 
of stock in Minnesota corporations which 
have their only place of business and sub- 
stantially all their property in Minnesota. 
The State of Minnesota secks to impose its 
inheritance tax upon the transfer of such 
shares. The trial court found in favor 
of the State, and the personal representa- 
tive of Lund’s estate has appealed. 

The appellant contends that the imposi- 
tion of the tax is in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and relies principally 
upon Farmers Loan and Trust Co. v. 
Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204, 74 L. Ed. 371;) 
50 Sup. Ct. R. 98, 65 A. L. R. 1000. In 
that case the court held that Minnesota 
could not impose its ihheritance tax upon | 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness of | 
the State and two of its municipalities 
owned by a nonresident at the time of 
his death. It held that no State could 
tax anything not within its jurisdiction 
without violating the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and it reasoned that debts have a 
situs at the domicile of the creditor and| 
not at that of the debtor, in the absence 
of evidence that they have become an 
integral part of some local business in 
another State. 

The decision comments upon the im- 
propriety of double taxation based upon | 
inconsistent theories of the situs of prop- 
erty, but the principle is recognized that 
if the State of the deceased’s domicile | 
imposes a tax upon property not within | 
its jurisdiction, it does not thereby deprive 
the State in which the property is actually 
located of its right to tax. Citing Coe v. 
Errol, 116 U. S. 517, 524, 29 L. Ed. 715, 
717, 6 Sup, Ct. Rep. 475. Therefore, in the| 
case at bar we are not concerned with 
the fact that Wisconsin has imposed its 
inheritance tax upon these shares of stock 
in the Minnesota corporations. We are 
solely interested in the situs of a nonresi- 
dent shareholder's property in a Minne- 
sota corporation whose business is con- 
ducted and substantially all of whose 
property is within this State. If Minne- 
sota has this property within its jurisdic- 
tion so that it may impose its inheritance 
tax upon its transfer, it remains for other 
forums to determine whether the State 
of its owner's domicile may also impose 
a tax. 





S.a.e Allowed Lien 


Sections 2292 and 2302, Mason’s Minn. 
St. 1927, provide for a tax upon the trans- 
fer of property, by will or interstate law, 
within the State or its jurisdiction al- 
though the decedent be a nonresident and 
specifically prohibit the transfer by Min- 
nesota corporations of shares ot stock 
standing in the names of nonresident 
decedents without the consent of the at-| 
torney general to be given only upon the} 
payment of the tax. i{n our opinion these | 
statutes in effect create a lien in favor | 
of the State upon the interest in the} 
corporation represented by the shares, | 
Frick v. Pennsylvania, 268 U. S. 473, 42 
A. L. R. 316, 320. | 

This court has definitely held that) 
shares of stock in Minnesoia corporations, | 
although held by nonresidents, have a/| 
situs within the jurisdiction of this State | 
and are subject to the Minnesota in- 
heritance tax. State ex rel. Graff v. Pro- | 
bate Court, 128 Minn. 371-380, 150 N. W.| 
1094; State ex rel. Bodman v. Probaie| 
Court, 142 Minn. 415, 418, 419, 172 N. W.| 
318. In our opinion there is a clear dis- 
tinction between debis as represented by | 
bonds or certificates, and the capital} 
stock, either common or preferred, ol a} 
corporation. A debtor obviously has no} 
property interest in the debt he owes | 
which would give it a situs at his domi- | 
cile. The creditor has the property in- 
terest in the debt and hence the property 
is localized at his domicile. Cleveland P. | 
& R. Co. v. Pennsylvania, 15 Wall. 300, 
320, 21 L. Ed. 179, 187. | 


A share of stock is not a mere debt, 
or obligation of the corporation, it repre- | 
sents the interest of its owner in the cor- | 
poration itself and entitles him to his| 
share of the profits, and of the ultimate | 
assets in case of dissolution. State ex 
tel. Bodman v. Probate Court, supra. In 
re Bronson, 150 N. Y. 1, 34 L. R. A. 238, 
$42: In re Palmer, 183 N. Y. 238, 76 N. 
#. 16; Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. | 
v. Doughton, 270 U. S. 69, 81, 43 A. L. R. 
1374, 1379; Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 
573, 583, 18 L. Ed. 229, 234; Farrington v. 
Tennessee, 95 U. S. 679, 686, 24 L. Ed. 
558, 560; Beidler v. South Carolina, 282 
4.8. 1, 75 L. Ed. 69. 


Property Interest Involved 


Whatever nomenclature we apply to the 
character of a shareholder’s interest, it 
is a property interest in the corporation 
itself which can effectively be transferred 
only under the protection and by au- 
thority of the laws of the State whose 
creature the corporation is. State ex rel. 
v. Probate Court, 128 Minn. 382, 150 N. 
W. 1094; Welch vy. Treasurer, 223 Mass. 
87, 111 N. E. 774; State v. First Natl. 
Bank, 154 Atl. 103, 106 (Maine). This is | 
true even where a transfer may be ef- 
fected through a transfer agent outside 
the State. State ex rel. Bodman vy. Pro-| 
bate Court, sujfra. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has frequently held that the situs of shares 
of stock in a domestic corporation is, for 
the purposes of taxation, in the State 
where the corporation is organized. This 
is certainly true where its business is 
wholly carried on, as in the case at bar, 
in the State where it is organized. 

In the case of Corry v. Baltimore, 196 
U. S. 466, 477, it was held that Maryland 
could impose a tax on the stock of a do- 
mestic corporation held by a nonresident 
and create a personal lia™‘lity on the part 
of the stockholder to pay the same. The 
court in holding that such an exercise of 
power was not a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, said “Certainly, the 
e.ercise of such a power is no broader 
than the well-recognized right of a State 
to affix to the holding of stock in a do- 
mestic corporation a liability on a non- 
resident stockholder, in personam, in favor 
of the ordina.y creditors of a corporation.” 
See also Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
v. Dcughton, 270 U. S. 69, 81, 43 A. L. R 
1374, 1379; Frick v. Pennsylvania, supra; 
Tappan:v. the First Natl. Bank, 19 Wall 
491; Baker v. Baker, Eccles & Co., 242 U 
S. 394. While the Minnesota statute does 
not in express terms sever the situs of 
the shares from the domicile of the owner, 


Column 4.) 


{Continued on Page 7, 


State Inheritance Validity of Search 


lieved and acted upon by the officer, consti- 


arettes and 10 per cent on the retail price 
of cigars and tobacco is provided in bills 
just introduced in the Ohio House and 
Senate. 
special 
estimates that the tax would yield ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 a year. 


and estimated to yield $36,000,000 were 
also introduced. This bill is not 
+mended by the committee, but was intro- 
duced as an additional measure which 
the Legislature could adopt if it chooses 
to go further than the recommended pro- 
gram. 


the Legislature also have before them bills 
introduced May 11 levying a low-rate in- 
jtangible tax. 
drawn by the special committee have not! munities. 
|yet been introduced. 


Ruling Given in Alabama 
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Warrant at Issue 


Supreme Court Asked to Decide 
If Source of Information 


Must Be Revealed 


x 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
was asked May 15 to decide whether police 
officers, in asserting “probable cause’ for 
the validity of a search warrant issued on 
the basis of alleged confidential informa- 
tion, must disclose the source of that in- 
formation. 


The petition was filed with the court by 
William E. Leahy and James F. Reilly 
attorneys for Frank Shore, defendant in 
the case of Shore v. United States, No. 
951, asking a review of the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 


The search warrant in question, the peti- 
tion explains, was issued upon alleged 
confidential information that Mr. Shore 
could be found between 11 a. m. and noon 
on a certain day in the rear of certain 
premises in Washington dispensing liquor. 
Further cause was alleged to be knowledge 
that a temporary injunction was pending 
against the premises. The police officer 
refused to disclose the source of the confi- 
dential information. 


It is contended by counsel for Mr. Shore 
that the existence of a temporary injunc- 
tion was not probable cause to enter, and 
that therefore the question resolves itself 
to the sole probable cause created by the 
confidential information. 


The question has been twice presented 
to the court before, but on each occasion 





the qualifications of candidates for judi- 
cial office and report the facts to the 
President, and are required to consider 
the legal aspecis oc iegislation relating 
not only to the Department of Justice, 


ernment. These routine tasks would keep 
us busy, without any effort to devise con- 
structive administrative measures. 


Tonight I shall not attempt to describe 
in detail the many activities of the De- 
partment of Justice, but only to review 
|some of the major problems of the past 
' two years. 

1. One of the first matters demanding 
attention was the reorganization of the 
Federal prison system. For a quarter of 
a century the demands on that system 
had been increasing. The new Federal 
criminal statutes I have referred to had 
increased the load. In 1910 the number of 
prisoners sent to Federal prisons per mil- 
lion population was 11.4; in 1920 it had 
increased to 26, and in 1926 to 40, in 1929 


the court declined to pass upon it, the ity in law enforcement, it had jumped to 
petition notes. ; . 80. The prisons were overcrowded. There 
The petition of Mr. Shore's attorneys, V8S RO adequate central organization and 


the parole and probation systems needed 
improvement. 


Since March 4, 1929, 
established, or provided 
pendent parole’ board; new penal insti- 
tutions; Federal prison camps; a _ hos- 
pital for defective delinquents; diversified 
employment of Federal prisoners; medical 
sérvice in the Federal prisons by the Pub- 
lic Health Service; the reorganization 
of the probation system; a prison bureau 
in the Department with new personnel; 
a training school for prison guards; an 
educational system for prisoners; a scien- 
tific analysis of the food in the prisons, 
and a farm system for outdoor employ- 
ment of prisoners. The work of acquisi- 
tfon of sites and construction of new in- 
stitutions is well under way. Nothing vi- 
sionary is being done, but 98 per cent of all 
Federal prisoners are released and re- 
turned to society, and the public welfare 


relies upon a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi announcing the doc- 
trine which is contended to be the law 
In the opinion of that court (Hill v. State, 
118 So. 539) it was said: “The defendant 
had the right to know the name of the 
party giving such information which, be- 


there have been 
for, an inde- 


tuted probable cause in this case. The in- 
formant might have been shown to be 
a notorious liar in that community, or a 
person of unquestionable integrity. These 
facts the court must have, in order to de- 
termine whether the officer's belief in the 
truth of the statement was warranted, and 
in order to allow the defendant an op- 
portunity to show that the statement upon 
which the o ficer acted was unworthy of 
belief and that no probable cause existed 
for such a search.” 





Bills Providing Tobacco Tax 

Are Sponsored in Ohio During this Administration the Federal 
Government has taken the lead in prison 
reform. 


Will Be Completed 


In Next Two Years 

During the next two years this work 
will be carried to completion. We have 
been studying in cooperation with the 
President’s Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, the method of 
dealing with juvenile delinquents. During 


CoLumBus, OHIO, May 16. 
An excise tax of 1 cent on each 10 cig- 


The bills .are sponsored by the 
legislative tax committee, which 


Bills proposing a sales tax of 1 per cent 


recOM- | hoys and girls, 18 years of age and under 


were taken into custody by the Federal 
| authorities for alleged violation of Fed- 
eral statutes. The training of Juvenile 
delinquents should be left more to State 
authorities. That burden properly be- 
longs on 4 
ythey come, and from the standpoint of 
the welfare of the children of local mag- 
Alternative income tax bills | istrates and agencies in their own com- 
The Federal Government is not 
|in a position to perform that service well. 
/It has not enough of that work to justify 
the creation of special tribunals or agen- 
cies for that purpose. In line with Pres- 
|ident Hoover’s well known interest in 
child welfare we expect to devise methods 
by which many juveniles arrested by Fed- 
eral authorities may be returned to their 
home States for detention and to im- 
prove the methods of dealing with those 
retained in Federal custody. 

2. In connection with the problem of 
efficient law enforcement, delays and 
wasted efiort resulting from the congested 
conditions in Federal courts in some of 
the important metropolitan districts have 
demanded attention. There can be no 


The standing committees on taxation of 





On Taxing Church Property 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 16. 

Property owned by a church but not used 
exclusively for religious worship is not} 
exempt from taxation, the Alabama Attor- | 
ney General's office has ruled. The prop- 
erty in question consists of 18 lots given 
to the church as a gift to help build a| 
new church, the opinion explained. 





Income Tax Deduction 
- . is delay in prosecution. We found that 
Allowed Ohio Corporation. in many districts the officers of the United 
States attorneys, United States marshals 
and clerks of court were undermanned 
and underpaid. These forces have been 
strerfgthened and stimulated to further 
effort. As indicating this increased ac- 


The fees paid by an Ohio corporation in | 
connection with increasing its capital stock | 
under section 176 of the Ohio General 
Code are deductible in computing the} 
Federal income tax, the Bureau of In- | tivity, it will be noted that on July 1, 
ternal Revenue has ruled (I. T. 2570).} 1929, the number of Federal prisoners 
The fees in question are taxes, the ruling| was 19,560, while a year later it was 24,- 
held. 





CURRENT LAW ~» 


— Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ___! 


« 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Streets—Unlawful use of—Violation of ordinance 
as contributory negligence precluding recovery for injuries sustained when struck by 
automobile— 

Where a city ordinance made it unlawful for a person to engage in an “occupa- 
tion” upon any street, and to obstruct traffic on any street without a permit, a cOm- 
mercial photographer who was standing in the middle of the street attempting to 
take a picture of a building on one side of the street without a permit to so do 
when he was struck by an automobile being backed out of a garage on the other 
side of the street without any warning, could not recover for the injuries sustained, 
since in attempting to take a picture from the middle of the street he was guilty of 
engaging in an occupation upon the street and of obstructing the traffic thereon, 
in violation of such ordinance, and his violation of the ordinance was negligence 
which contributed to the injury and was therefore a bar to recovery. 

Price v. Gabel et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22439, April 27, 1931. 
PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search of airplane without warrant—Prob- 
able cause for search— 

A deputy sheriff who had received reports that liquor and narcotics were being 
smuggled from Canada by airplane and were being landed at a certain airport, 
but who had never heard of a certain person, had never had him under surveillance 
and had never suspected him of dealing in or handling liquor or narcotics, did not 
have probable cause for the search, without a warrant, of such person's airplane 
after it had landed at such airport, although there was cow dung on the planet in- 
dicating that it had landed in some out-of-the-way place, and although an un- 
identified person who was at the airport at the time the plane landed stated that 
“there is something in that ship” and that “something interesting is going to hap- 
pen at the airport,” and a reputed liquor dealer who was at the airport looked 
surprised when he saw such person and his plane and did not talk to such person 
nor go near the plane. 

Washington v,. Kinnear; Wash. Sup. Ct., No, 22412, April 23, 1931, 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Right to compensation—Accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment—Injuries sustained by mill worker during noon 
hour— 

A mill employe who was injured during her noon hour after she had stopped 
work, but before she was permitted by her employer to leave the building, while 
descending in an elevator to another floor for the purpose of assisting a friend to 
secure employment, was injured “by an accident arising out of and in the course of 
her employment” within the meaning of the North Carolina Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Bellamy v. Great Falls Manufacturing Co. et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 441, April 
29, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


State Taxation 


MINNESOTA—Inheritance taxes—Nonresident estates—What 
Shares of stock of domestic corporations— 

(By the court)—Shares of stock in a domestic corporation represent the inter- 
est of their owner in the corporation itself, and the property interest so repre- 
sented is so far localized in this State that the State has jurisdiction thereof for 
the purpose of imposing its inheritance tax upon the transfer of the shares by 
will or intestate law without violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, notwithstanding the nonresidence of their owner.— 
Benson vy. State. (Minn. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 652, May 18, 1931. 


property taxable— 





but to other branches of the Federal Gov- | 


to 58, and in 1930, as a result of our activ- | 


requires tha‘ as many of them as possible | 
shall be rehabilitated for that purpose. | 


the six months ending Dec. 31, 1930, 2,243 | 


the communities from which} 


efficiency in law enforcement where there | 


524, and the number of Federal prisoners 








Overloading of Federal Court Dockets 
Is Deprecated by Attorney General 


Mr. Mitchell Declares in Radio Address That Government’s 
Machinery of Justice Has Been Overburdened by Constant 
Enactment of Legislation 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


| committed during 1930 was 80 per 1,000.- | 


'000 of inhabitants, as compared with 58 
per 1,000,000 in 1929. 

No doubt this Nation's methods of en- 
| forcing criminal justice are open to im- 
provement and it is hoped that research 
commissions working to that end will de- 
vise improvements in practice and proce- 
‘dure, but progress in that direction is 
slow and the big factor in dealing with 
|criminal cases in the courts is that of 
personnel. If detective agencies are effi- 
cient, prosecuting attorneys competent and 
judges capable and business-like, satis- 
factory results are attainable even with a 
|poor system to work with, and no matter 
how perfect the system may be, if the 
|officers are delinquent and public senti- 
ment is not aroused, delay and inefficiency 
result. 


Criminal Docket 


Brought Up to Date 


To illustrate what may be done in this 
way, two years ago the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, which is a trial 
court, was a year and a half behind in 
disposing of its criminal business. Two 
additional es have been provided by 
law, but witiout further legislation or 
fundamental changes in procedure, the 
court, working in cooperation with a com- 
mittee of the bar, and with increased acti- 
vity in the district attorney's office, and 
conferences with officials of this depart- 
ment supervising the work, has brought 
its criminal docket up to date, is able to 
try every criminal case within a few 
; weeks after it is begun, has disposed of 
all pending abatement cases under the 
national prohibition act, and in another 
year should be able to make its civil docket 
current. 


These methods will be urged in 
districts where congestion exists. 
the next three months officials of this de- 
partment will visit these Federal districts 
jin which serious congestion is found, and 
by consultation with the judges and co- 
operation from the local bar and increas 
activity on the part of district attorneys 
offices, without fundamental changes in 


other 


the methods of administration of criminal | 


justice, we should succeed, in a reasonable 


and opening the way for prompt disposi- 
tion of private litigation. 


3. Another exceptional task for the de- 


partment has been the transfer from the | 


Treasury to the Department of Justice of 
the prohibition unit, having charge of 
the detection and prosecution of offenses 
under the National Prohibition Act. 


Prohibition Bureau has now been in this 
Department for 10 months. It has been 
considerably reorganized, and an experi- 
enced lawyer and prosecutor with high 


professional standards has been placed at | 
His work is being done | 


the head of it. 
| with sincerity and earnestness. A_ well 
organized force has been established for 
the training of prohibition agents in 
proper and intelligent methods. 


|\Would Not Tolerate 
'Federal Police Force 

When the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted it was not intended that the 
| Federal Government should undertake the 
| whole task of enforcement. The American 
people did not plan and would not toler- 
ate the organization of a Federal police 
| force adequate to locally police the entire 
|country in an attempt to prevent every 
| variety of violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. The policy of the Depart- 
ment has been to direct the activities of 
{the Federal agencies toward the large 
|commercial violators, leaving to State au- 
| thorities a large share of the enforcement 
| work, 

During the last Congress appropriations 
were made permitting an increase of about 
450 in the force of prohibition agents. Of 
these, 160 have already been engaged and 
the others will be taken into service the 
first of July. Until this force is fully 
trained and made use of, we will not know 
| whether additional Federal forces are re- 
quired to perform that share of the work 
which properly belongs to the Federal! 
| Government. 

In connection with the general prob- 
lem of law enforcement, the extent to 
which the Federal Government should 
deal with gangsters and racketeers has 
been considered. Racketeering prevails 
in the larger cities as part of the ac- 
| tivities of criminal gangs. In one com- 
munity, we know of 48 different kinds 
of rackets. Wherever there is_ ineffi- 
ciency or corruption on the part of State 
authorities demands are made on the 
Federal Government to intervene, and to 
invoke the income tax laws, the anti- 
trust laws, the National Prohibition Act 
or what not, to suppress organized crime. 

Dealing with organized ‘crime is largely 
;a local problem. These criminal gangs 
commit 10 violations of State law to one 
violation of a Federal statute. Neverthe- 


less this Department has gone a consid- | 


erable way to help break down these 
criminal organizations. On the founda- 
tion of cases made by efficient work of 
special agents of the Treasury Depart* 
ment, a number of notorious gangsters 
}reccntly have been sentenced to the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries. We are not through, 
and there will be others to go the same 
road, but the fact that these criminal 
gangs incidentally violate some Federal 
statute does not place the primary duty 
and responsibility of punishing them upon 
the Federal Government, and until State 
police and magistrates, stimulated by pub- 
lic opinion, take hold of this problem, 
it will not be solved. 


‘Racketeering Not Wholly 
Liquor Traffic Problem 


The assertion has been made that the 
principal source of gang power is the 
profit derived from illegal liquor traffic 
and that the elimination, by some means, 
of this source of revenue would put an end 
to criminal gangs and racketeering. In 
the recent income tax prosecutions against 
a number of these organized gangsters, 
it was developed that on an average not 
over 20 per cent of their revenue came 
from liquor traffic, and this has been di- 
minishing, and if this be an indication of 
general conditions, the removal of illicit 
liquor traffic as a source of revenue would 
not end gangsterism and racketeering. 

In the entorcement of Federal penal 
statutes, including the National Prohibi- 


tion Act, the Department of Justice does | 


not intend to rest on its oars. While sub- 


stantial progress has been made in the 
|past two years, our efforts will be un- 
| remitting. 


During the next three months regional 
conferences attended by assistant attor- 

eys general will be held with groups 
|of United States attorneys and prohibi- 
| tion administrators to take stock of our 
|present situation and complete the co- 
ordination between 


was the purpose of the transfer of the 
unit to this Department, and in other 


During | 


time, in removing delay in criminal trials, | 


That | 
transfer was made on July 1, 1930. The, 


the prosecuting at-| 
torneys and the Prohibition Bureau which | tribunals, and develop that respect for | 
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respects to continue activity for effective 
enforcement of all Federal criminal laws. 
4. Enforcement of the anti-trust laws 


|recently has presented difficulties. Be- 
cause of business depression and unem- 
ployment it is a delicate matter to take 
any action which may have a tendency 
| to unsettle any business or delay business 
recovery, but the Attorney General has 
no authority to refrain from enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws because business 
is not prosperous, and we have proceeded 
with this work, impressed, however, by 
the necessity for using peculiar care to 
make on unjustified attacks on any busi- 
ness and to so regu’ate our action as not 
unnecessarily to aggravate distress. 
anti-trust laws have a double purpose. 
By preserving competition they are in- 
tended to protect the consumer against 
exorbitant prices and to insure to the 
average individual freedom to engage in 
trade and commerce. If we are to aban- 
don these fundamental concepts and per- 
mit combinations to limit 
substituting governmental regulation to 
protect the public against extortion and 
oppression, the change will have to be 
made by legislation. 


Have Lacked Confidence 
To Face Civil Litigation 


The overproduction, low prices and re- 
sulting waste in the field of natural re- 
sources such as oil and minerals have 
given rise to the assertion that combina- 
tions to restrict production and thus raise 
prices are lawful, which under normal 
conditions, would be considered illegal. 
The business interests which make this 
claim have not had enough confidence in 
it to face civil litigation on the subject, 


and the emergency might pass before a) 


legal controversy could be ended, and if 
they have any concrete plan for legisla- 
tive relief it has not been produced in 
the form of a bill for a law which would 
enable us to see just what is proposed. 
| With the desire to be helpful we have 


€@ | given the subject much thought in this 


Department, but any measure which per- 
mits combinations to restrain production 
seems to lead to the necessity of protect- 
ing the public by governmental supervi- 
sion of the combination, and that is a 
dubious proposal. Possibly Congress might 
; consider sympathetically some measure 
permitting combination to limit produc- 
tion of natural resources as an emergency 
matter to prevent waste, limited as to 
time, under Government supervision and 
to be followed by an early return to our 
present system of competition without re- 
straints. 


5. A most important function of the 
President is the appointment of Federal 
judges. It is a responsibility not new to 


this Administration, but we have largely | 


increased the extent to which the agencies 
of this Department are used to obtain 
accurate information for the President 
| about candidates for judicial office. Since 
March 4, 1929, the President has appointed 
'66 judges, and the amount of effort ex- 
pended in ascertaining the facts about 
the many men under consideration for 
| these posts has been large. 


6. The Federal building program, in- 
volving the acquisition throughout the 
| United States of sites for many new build- 
ings, recently has thrown an extra load 
|upon the Department of Justice, which 
|conducts cahdemnation proceedings and 
passes on titles and conveyances. To meet 


| this demand, our methods have been mod- | 


| ernized and legislation was drafted in the 
Department, and has received the ap- 
proval of Congress, to prevent delay by 
| allowing the Federal Government to take 
| possession of such sites without awaiting 
the outcome of litigation over their value. 


|}and to simplify the work of examining | 


| titles, 


Many Other Activities 
Call for Attention 


| There are many other activities in which 
we are engaged at the present time. 
the direction of the President, and with 
the cooperation of business organizations, 
commercial agencies, and with assistance 
from the referees in bankruptcy and clerks 
‘of court, a thorough investigation of our 
bankruptcy system is now being made to 
develop the reasons for such defects as 
now exist and enable the President to 
recommend constructive legislation on this 


subject. We have under consideration pro- | 


posed legislation for the adjustment of 
tort claims against the Government in 
judicial tribunals instead of by claims 
committees of the Congress; legislation to 


provide for payment of interest on judg- | 
ments and contract claims against the} 


Government; the problem df dealing with 
the parole or probation of persons sen- 


tenced to one year or less not now sub-| 


ject to the parole law; the question of 
extending .the civil service law and reg- 
ulations to a larger number of the em- 
ployes of the Department, and a multi- 
tude of other matters. 

One thing is obvious to any one who has 
studied the activities of the Department 
of Justice and the administration of jus- 
tice in the Federal courts. 
years we have overloaded our Federal 
machinery of justice with new duties and 
activities, and until the Federal courts 
find the Department of Justice and the 
other Federal agencies for the detection 
and prosecution of Federal offenses have 
been made effectively to discharge the 
duties they now have, they should 
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new Federal criminal legislation. 
In conclusion, it should be said that 


there is no place in this Administration | 
for any official disposed to take it easy | 


and rest on his oars. The President does 
{not spare himself. He is unremitting in 
efforts for improvement in the public serv- 
ice, and none of his executive assistants 
would be happy if differently inclined. 
Although recently such matters as help- 
ing business and agriculture, maintaining 
wage scales and living standards of Amer- 
ican labor, relieving drought distress and 
adjusting financial expenditures of the 
Government to meet the shrinkage in na- 
tional income have demanded much of his 
attention, 
generously of his time to the problems 
of the Department of Justice. There can 
be no real satisfaction in public service 
without a desire for real progress. It is 
doubtful if I would be able to hold in the 
public service some of the fine men now 
in this Department if this Administration 


strive for improvement and they were de- | 


prived of the inspiration which comes from 
that desire. I take this opportunity to 
say to those agents and representatives of 
this Department throughout the country 
who may be listening in tonight that their 
loyalty and devotion to the public service 
and response to the demands of their 
superiors do not go unnoticed here. Let us 
continue to strive on to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice in our Federal 


‘law which is the foundation of good citi- 
zenship. 





The | 


competition, | 


At 


In the last 25 | 


not | 
be further burdened by the enactment of | 


President Hoover has given | 


were content to cease for one moment to} 








‘Prevention of Stock 
| Frauds Facilitated 


Legislation Affecting Work of 
New York Department of 
Law Is Reviewed 


By John J. Bennett Jr. 
Attorney General, State of New York 
In the last session of the Legislature 
I succeeded in having enacted two meas- 


ures vitally affecting the work of the De- | 


partment of Law. 





an appropriation bill increasing the de- 
| partmental budget by approximately $77,- 
|}000. This increase was necessary if the 
State policy of land conservation was to 
{be carried out successfully. 
| lawyers, investigators and title examiners 
were needed also to supervise the search- 
ing and closing of 2,400 percels -of land 
{involved in the State reforestation and 
| grade crossing elimination program. Also 
3,800 grants of land under water, which 
| were made subject to conditions, such as 
the erection of docks off filling in will now 
|be investigated by the additional staff. 
| 


I also succeeded in a personal fight to 
amend the Martin Act, which pertains 
| to the prosecution of stock frauds. Here- 
tofore, an injunction against a suspended 
fraudulent operator or bucket-shop could 
not be obtained except on notice to the 
person or firm suspected. This meant 
that a fraudulent dealer could make away 
with the books and records of his busi- 
ness or disappear personally with the 
funds of the business before the Attor- 
ney General could take adequate action. 
This situation has been corrected by 
chapter 387, Laws of 1931, which permits 
|the Attorney General to procure an in- 
| Junction without notice, and provides him 
| with a necessary weapon in his cam- 
paign against stock frauds. 
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New Cases Filed 
On Docket of the 


| 
Supreme Court 





‘Summary of Proceedings in 
| Which Printed Petitions 
| @r Statements Have Been 
Placed on Record 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week 
in the clerk’s office of the Supremé Court 
of the United States, in which printed 
petitions or statements have been filed. 


Each item includes an indéx line of the 
subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the peti- 
tion or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the 
lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seek- 
ing review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court's opinion or order. 





Admiralty—Jurisdiction — Contracts — Action 
based on failure to procure insurance— 


Where carrier agrees to carry goods by 
water and to procure insurance, will suit in 
admiralty lie for failure to procure insurance; 
and, if not, do conditions upon which con- 
tinued validity of insurance depends become 
conditions of contract of carriage so that 
suit in admiralty will lie thereon.—wW. E, 
Hedger Co., Inc., v. F. S. Royster Guano Co., 


No. 954; C. C. A. 2, cert. (April 13, 1931). 
Admiralty — Jurisdiction — Controversy over 
wages between foreign seamen and foreign 
vessel— 
Jurisdiction of Federal admiralty court to 
hear and determine claim for wages and 


| penalties by foreign seamen who served on 
foreign vessel, having signd on before con- 
sul of foreign country at American port for 
return on expiration of voyage to American 
port, against owners of foreign vessel.—Atkies, 
Dampskibsselskabet Donnebrog, etc., v. Mik- 
Kelsen et al., No. 955; C. C. A. 4, cert. (April 
13, 1931). 

Admiralty (see also Seamen: Shipping). 
Banks (see, State Taxation: New York). 


Bills and notes—Actions—Trial—Right to jury 
trial on issue of delivery— 


Whether, in action on promissory notes 
where equitable defense of fraudulent mis- 
representation was set up, defendant was en- 
titld to jury trial on issue of whether notes 
were delivered conditionally or absolutely.— 
Coakley v. Equitable Bank & Trust Co., No, 
953; C. C. A. 1, cert. (46 F. (2d) 967). 
Carriers—Rate schedules—Construction—Adop- 

tion or rejection by court of construction 

by I. Cc. C.— 

When Interstate Commerce Commission, 
following full hearing, has reached adminis- 
trative conclusions on freight tariffs involv- 
ing the ‘“Jones-Kelley Combination Rule,” is 
it open to United States court to substi- 
tute its construction of such tariffs for that 
of the Commission.—Hohenberg et al., etc., 
v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., No. 944; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (46 F. (2d) 952). 


Carriers — Rate schedules — Application of 
“Jones-Kelley Combination Rule’— 


Application of “Jones-Kelley Combination 
Rule" where both the tariffs containing the 
inbound local ‘rates and those containing 
the outbound local rates make _ reference 
to the rule-—Hohenberg et al., etc., v. Louise 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co., No. 944; C. C. A, 
5, cert. (46 F. (2d) 952). 


Commerce (see Carriers). 


Constitutional law (see Bills and notes; Gas; 
Mechanics’ liens: Schools; Sunday; State 
Taxation: Missouri). 

Contractors (see Mechanics’ liens). 


Contracts (see Damages). 


Corporations—Powers+-Exercise of option te 
repurchase own stock from employe— 


Whether Missouri corporation acted ultra 
vires in exercising option inserted in con- 
tract with employe for purchase of stock 
under employes’ stock purchase plan, said 
option granting corporation the right to re- 
purchase said stock upon termination of em- 
ployment within specific time.—Harker v. 
Ralston Purina Co., No. 962; C. C. A. 7, cert. 
(45 F. (2d) 929). 

Corporations (see also Federal Taxation). 
Courts (see Admiralty; Indictment). 


Damages—Liquidated damages—Construction 
of conditions— 


Where manufacturer of ‘automatic sprinklers 
installed such equipment on another's prop- 
erty under agreement providing .that such 
other party place all insurance on property 
through said manufacturer, by which he 
was to receive his compensation for the in- 
stallation, and property owned breached con- 
tract by subletting portion of premises with- 
out manufacturer's consent, thereby becom- 
ing subject to liquidated damages provided 
for in agreement, was manufacturer entitled 
to such liquidated damages after he had of- 
fered to enter into separate contracts with 
Owner and subtenant. if both could be exe- 
cuted. but owner allegedly refused to be 
bound by a new contract.—I. Tannebaum Sons 
& Co. v. Drumbor-Bingell Co., Inc., No. 963; 
C. C. A. 3, cert. (Feb. 16, 1931) 

Damages (see also Insurance). 
Drains (see State Taxation: Missouri). 
Evidence (see Landlord and tenant). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 
railroad—Departure from custom—Liability 
in absence of unusual danger— 


Whether, in action under Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, where injured eme 
ploye allegedly knew of manner of switch- 
ing trains at place of injury, the railroad 
could be held bound to give him warning 
of impending danger in absence of proof that 


he had ben exposed to unusual danger by 

railroad's departure from practice of giving 

Warnings.—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. Co. v. Berry, No. 950; C. C. A. 3, cert, 

(March 31, 1931). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act (see also 
Master and servant) 


Gas—Rates—Statutory provisions—Prohibition 
against adoption of “three-part rate’—Va- 
lidity— 

Validity of N. Y. statute (Ch. 898, Laws 1923) 
prohibiting service charges by gas companies, 
in so far as it was aplpied by Public Serve 
ice Commission to prectude adoption of “‘three- 
part rate,’’ which includes customers charge 
(paid regardless of gas supplied and consist- 
ing of expenses of company and part of fixed 
charges on physical property), demand charge 
(balance of fixed charges paid in proportion 


to which customer contributes to so-called 
demand expenses), and gas charge (propor- 
tional to amount of gas handled).—U. S. 


Light & Heat Corp. et al. v. Prendergast et 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat> given below. 
Md.—Rept. of Public Service Gomm. for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
Frank Harper, Exec. Secy. Annapolis, 1931. 
Ill.—Bienn. Rept. of Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts for bienn. July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Oscar Nelson, 

Auditor. Springfield, 1930. 

C.—Legis]. Manual, 13th Ed. Corrected to 
Feb. 23, 1931. Author, J. W. Gidbes, Clerk 
of House of Rep. Columbia, 1931. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Extensions Paid — 
By Utility Users 
Cut From Value 


Wisconsin Court Refuses to 
Approve Security Issue 
Based on Full Amount of 
Purchase Price of Plant 


Maprson, WIs., May 16. 


Payments by customers of public utili- 
ties for extensions of equipment required 
to furnish service may not properly be 
included in a valuation upon which se- 
curities may be issued or upon which 
rates may be based, it was held by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court in a decision 
just rendered. : 

The Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Co. pur- 
chased the Luck Light & Power Co. in 
1923, prior to which time the latter had 
received from customers payments aggre- 
gating $12,034 for line extensions. After 
the sale, the Wisconsin company applied 
to the Railroad Commission for permis- 
sion to issue securities amounting to the 
purchase price of $80,000. The Commis- 
sion held that securities might be issued 
only on the amount of the purchase price 
less than amount of payments by cus- 
tomers. 

Appeal Then Taken 

An appeal was taken by the company 
to the Dane County Circuit Court, which 
sustained the utility’s contention that the 
property had been purchased free of all 
encumbrances, that the customers con- 
tributions were not held in trust and 
that there was no lien on the property. 
The Commission then appealed to the 
Supreme Court. ; 

In an opinion written by Justice Oscar 
M. Fritz, it was held that “there is no 
basis for the contention that the Com- 
mission erred in deducting from the ap- 
praised value of the entire property the 
amount of the original contributions with- 
out making any allowances for depreci- 
ation on the property representing those 
contributions.” 

“The authority of a public service cor- 
poration to issue stocks and bonds is a 
mere privilege,” the opinion continued. “It 
is not in the nature of a natural or in- 
herent right. It is a right which the 
Legislature can take away, and the Legis- 
lature can also prescribe additional condi- 
tions precedent to the conferring of the 
right. 

Must Give Assurance 

“Reasonable protection to investors re- 
quires more than that the property which 
is to secure the investments shall be of 
sufficient value to insure the repayment 
thereof. To afford reasonable protection, 
the ‘plan of operation’ ard the ‘proposed 
undertakings’ for which the property can 
be used must be such as to afford rea- 
sonable assurance that the probable earn- 
ings of the property will be adequate to 
currently pay interest or dividends upon 
the investment. 

“The probable earnings cannot be ascer- 
tained without first determining the prob- 
able amount of the rate base. In deter- 
mining that amount, it is proper to ex- 
clude contributions advanced by cus- 
tomers. 4 

“It is undisputed that the rate schedule 
of the Luck Company was construed upon 
a basis which did not provide for a return 
to the utility upon the capital which its 
customers had donated, and that it did 
not permit the utility to earn a return 
upon these donations. ae. 

“Although a rate base and a security 
base are not necessarily the same, still 
when it becomes necessary to determine 
whether the security base affords ‘reason- 
able protection to purchasers of secur- 
ities’ the rate base is necessarily involved. 


City of Butte Is Upheld 
In Voting Gas Franchise 
HELENA, Mont., May 16 


The Montana Supreme Court has just 
dismissed an appeal by C. C. Hauswirth 
from the refusal of the district court to 
issue an injunction restraining the City 
of Butte from granting a natural gas 
franchise to the Montana Power Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation 

The action of the lower court was taken 
on Dec. 30, 1930. On Jan. 21, 1931, the 
city council passed an ordinance granting 
a franchise, and the ordinance was signed 
by the mayor on the following day. An 
appeal from the lower court’s decision was 
not filed until March. 12. The Supreme 
Court held that the question presented is 
moot, and ordered dismissal of the appeal. 





Bond Law on Rented Cars 
Found Invalid in Wisconsin 


Mapison, WIS., May 16. | 


The Wisconsin law which requires the 
owners in cities of automobiles rented to 
persons who drive the cars themselves to 
furnish bond for the payment of damages 
caused by the automobiles has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court as class legislation. The 
law applied only te such concerns operated 
in cities of the State. 

The point was raised that a rent-a-car 
company operating in Milwaukee would be | 
required to furnish protection, while a 
competitor in an adjoining suburb would 
not come under the law even though cars | 
rented from the two concerns might be op- | 
erated over the same thoroughfares. 


Bay State Demerit Rating 
Asked in Auto Insurance 


Boston, Mass., May 16 le. 


A bill to incorporate a demerit rating | 
plan in the present compulsory automo- 
bile insurance law has been recommended 
for passage by the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee. The measure is a substitute 
for the bill recently reported by the In- 
surance Committee to repeal the compul- 
Sory insurance law and to enact a finan- 
cial responsibility law with a demerit rat- 
ing system. 

Under the provisions of the new meas- 
ure insured motorists would be required 
to pay the first $100 of damages them- 
selves. 


Iowa Bars Chiropractors 
In Insurance Examinations 


Des Mornes, Iowa, May 16. 

A chiropractor is not authorized to act 
as a medical examiner for an insurance 
company in Iowa, Attorney General John 
Pletcher held in a recent opinion to the 
State Board of Chiropractic Examiners, | t 
Such examinations, he ruled, may be made : 
only by physicians licensed to practice! 
medicine and by osteopathic physicians, 


< ies t 
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Compensation Benefits 
Increased by Wiseon in 
Mapison, Wis., May 16, 
A bill (A. 2) increasing coin... 
benefits for total disability and lesser per- 


of average weekly earnings to 75 per cent 
has been signed by Governor La Follette. 
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In Supreme Court, 


Summary of Proceedings 
Placed on the Records 
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al.. Nos. 946-48; C. C. A. 2, cert. (47 F. (2d) 

567). 

Gas—Supply to consumers—Property right to 
service in residents of municipality— 
Whether, under franchise given by munici- 

pality to gas company, there is a property 

right in company’s customers and inhabit- 
ants of municipality to service by the com- 
pany at a reasonable rate.—U. S. Light & Heat 

Corp. et al. v. Prendergast et al., Nos. 946- 

48; C. C. A. 2, cert. (47 F. (2d) 567). 

Grand jury (see Indictment). 

Indictment—Motion to quash—Grounds—Dis- 
qualification of grand jurors— 


Whether North Carolina statute declaring 
payment of previous year’s taxes a qualifica- 
tion for grand jury service is applicable to 
Federal courts sitting in that State and 
whether a further statute stating that no in- 


dictment shall be quashed because of fail- 
ure of grand jury to conform to this _ re- 
quirement is also applicable.—Davis et al. v 


United States, No. 960; C. C. A. 4, cert. (April 

18, 1931). 

Insurance—Marine insurance—Extent of loss— 
Measure of damages under policy of marine 

insurance where assured takes the damaged 

goods short of destination. —W. E. Hedger Co 








Inc., v. F. S. Royster Guano Co., No. 954; 

Cc. C. A. 2, cert. (April 13, 1 be , 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation) 

Interstate Commerce Commission (see Car- 
riers). 

Intoxicating liquors (see Prohibition). 

Landlord and _ tenant—Leases—<Action for 


breach of covenant—Sufficiency of evidence— 





Whether. in action to recover damages for 
alleged breach of lease covenant to return 
property in good cor yn, defendant's mo- 
tion for directed was improperly de- 
nied, when based round that evidence 
showed that lease on never went into 
effect.—Henry H. C Co. v. Rice, No. 957; 
C. C. A. 7, cert. (45 F. (2d) 940) 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries to 


servant—Actions—What law governs— 

Where employe was red while engaged 
at work upon coal chute in railroad termi- 
nal which supplied coal to several switch- 
ing engines engaged in switching cars, part of 
which were used in interstate commerce, did 
action based thereon fall under Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act or Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act of Illinois, where accident occurred.— 








hicago & Eastern Ill. R. R. Co. v. Industrial 
Geenehieeiens of Illinois et al., No. 959; C. C 
Cook Cty., Ill., cert. (Dec. 31, 1930) 
Master and servant see also Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act 


Mechanics’ liens—Construction of lien laws— 
Owner’s liabilitvy—Fffect of payment without 


compliance with conditions— 
Constitutionality of Ohio mechanics’ lien 
statutes (secs. 8310, 8312 and 8313, General 


Code) providing for mechanics’ liens and lim- 
iting claim on owner of property to amount 
of contract price, and their application where 
contract price is sufficient to pay the claims 
of all persons but one of the subc ontractors 
is umable to pay is laborers and material- 
men out of his price of the subcontract, the 
owner having paid principal contractor with- 
out receiv certificate of unpaid laborers 
etc Chapel State Theatre Co. \ Hooper, ete ; 
No. 956: Ohio Sup. Ct.. appl. (123 0. S. 3 








Prohibition — Offenses — Indictment — Suffi- | 
ciency— | 
Sufficiency of indictment under National | 

Prohibition Act charging sale and possession | 


of intoxicating liquor, but not describing such 
liquor as ‘fit for beverage purposes Davis 
et al .v. United States, No. 960; C. C. A. 4, 
cert. (April 18, 1913) | 
Public utilities (se 
Railroads (see C rs, Federal 
Liability Act; Fe al Taxation). 
Schools—Public schools—Curriculum—Biblical | 
instruction—Validity of proposal— 
Validity of construction of Washington Con- 
stitution to effect that compulsory biblical 
instruction in educational institutions and 
of the State is unlawful, it being | 
that such construction violates the | 
Federal Constitution.—Clithero et al., ex rel. | 
Washington, v. Showalter, etc., et al No 
961; Wash. Sup. Ct., appl. (293 Pac. 1000). 
Ss en—Wages—Claim for double wages— | 
aS frovisions—Application to foreign | 
seamen on foreign vessel— | 
Application of provisions of sec. 4529 R. & 
for statutory double wages and penalties to 
case of foreign seamen on board foreign ves- 
sel who signed on at American port for re- 
turn on expiration of voyage to an American 
before consul of foreign country.—Atkies, 


s). 






Employers’ | 








schools 


claimed 


ort 
Dam psk bsselskabet Donnebrog, etc., v. Mik- | 
kelsen No. 955; C. C. A. 4, cert. (47 
F. (2d) 





Seamen (see also Admiralty). 

Search and seizure—Search warrants—Right | 
to elicit source of confidential information 
supporting probable cause for issuance— 








Right of defendant hea z on motion 
to quash search warrant to elicit by cross- 
examination of police officer the source of 






his confidential information which constituted | 
, 1 able use ssut -e of the war- 
the probable cause for issuance 0 r 
ate Shore v. United States, No si: BD. ¢C 
Ct. Appls., cert. (April 16 1931) 
Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss or injury— 








Actions for damages— 

Does libel against private carrier allege 
cause of suit for damage or nondelivery where 
there is no allegation of ace W E 
Hedger Cé Inc., Vv. ¥ Royst r Guano Co 
No. 924; C. C. A.-2 (April 13, 1931) | 
Shipping ‘see also / Seamen) | 





Sunday—Statutory provisions—Validity—Pro- 











hibition against miniature golf courses— 

Validity of so-called Sunday law of Vir- 
ginia, se 4570, Va. Code 1930, prohibiting 
carry ing on of bustness other than “work 
of necessity or cha as applied to pro- | 
hibit operation of n ture golf course for 
profit on Sunda Br race Arcade Ce I 
v. Bright, etc et a 949; D. C., E. D 
Va.. appl March 27, 1931 


Trial—Instructions to jury—Requests—Waiver 
of requested instruction— 








Whether, in trial under Federal Employers 
Liability Act, a defendant should be permitted 
to take advantage of the failure of judge 
to give its instruction where said judge de- 
eclared that he did not think it objectionable 
but was led not to give it by remarks of 
defendant's counsel that he objected to it 
being read under the circumstances of the 
case,.—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R 
Co., v. Berry, No. 950; C. C. A. 3, cert (March 
31, 1931 
Trial (see also Bills and notes) 

Workmen’s Compensation (see Master and 


servant) 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Deductions—Expenses—Cost of selling bonds— 

Accounting periods— 

Whether petitioner is entitled to deduct 
for each of years 1916 to 1919 aliquot amor- 
tized portion of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with issuance and sale of its bonds 
at various dates during period 1904 to 1909 
Chicago, R. I. & P, Ry. Co, v Commissioner, 
No, 95 Cc, ¢ A. 7, cert March 26, 1931) 
Deductions—-Losses—Exchange of stock for 
bonds sold at discount—Invested capital— 
Whether taxpayer which sold its bonds 
discount and later exchanged such bonds 
for preferred stock of equal face value was 


entitled to deduction for unamortized discount 


whether stock in 
averaged) should have been included 
invested capital.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry 
v. Commissioner, No. 958; C. C. A. 7, cert 
(March 26, 1931). 
income—Unclaimed 
profit and loss— 
Whether amount credited to profit and et 
int of uncalled-for checks represent- 
expense items constituted gross income | 
vear entry Was made.—Chicago, R. I. & 
Co Commissioner, No. 958; C. C. A 
(March 26, 1931), | 
capital—Expenses incurred in sell- 
ing bonds— 
Whether petitioner is entitled to include as 
unamortized 
(as of Dec. 31, 1916) of expenses in- 
eonnection with sale of its bonds 


loss question (prop- 


as & 


in 


checks credited to 


ing 


Commissioner, No. 958; C. C. A. 7, 


(March 26, 1931). 
STATE TAXATION 
assessments — Constitution- 


Co. v 


ality— 
Whether Missour! 
loning landowner 


statute giving nonpeti-} 
within drainage district 
ight to be heard after district is organized 
meets requirements of due process, even 
hough such landowne! has been given no op- 
to oppose creation of district or 
show that his land not kind supposed 
be included within Beck v. Missouri 
Drainage Distt 952; C. C. A. 8 
46 F. (2d) 
York—Nat onal 
5219— 


is 


o 
oO 





t, No 
632) 

banks—Discriminatory 
taxes—R. 8. 
Whether New York stat of 1923 (repealed 
imposing tax on shares of stock of | 
banks was violative of U. S. Revised 
section 5219, on ground that it 
against such stock in favor 
eting moneyed capital.—Keating v 
Bank of N. Y., No. 945; C. 
561), 
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Post Office Seeking to Check 
Flood of Foreign Lotteries 


Issues Fraud Orders Daily A gainst Promoters 


Of Gambling Schemes Abroad 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


literature, in the hope of obtaining some 
money, at least, before their plan is dis- 
covered. 

They also often conduct their businesses 
through agents, with whom they make 
first contacts by mail. These agents some- 
times act for the central offices of the en- 
terprise, collecting money, selling tickets, 


scheme of any kind offering prizes de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, or containing any list of the prizes 
drawn or awarded by means of any such 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, whether 
said list contains any part or all of such 
prizes, shall be deposited in or carried by 
the mails of the United States or be de- 


and then submitting the funds to the livered by any postmaster or letter carrier. 
headquarters by underground routes. Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause 
Often the headquarters wili proffer | to be deposited, or shall knowingly send 


or cause to be sent, anything to be con- 
veyed or delivered by mail in violation of 
the provisions of this section, or shall 
knowingly deliver or cause to be delivered 
by mail anything herein forbidden to be 
carried by mail, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both; and for any subse- 
quent offense shall be imprisoned not 
more than five years. Any person violat- 
ing any provision of this section may be 
tried and punished either in the district 
in which the unlawful matter or publica- 
tion was mailed, or to which it was car- 
ried by mail for delivery according to the 
direction thereon, or in which it was 
caused to be delivered by mail to the per- 
son to whom it was addressed.” (18 U. S 
Code 336.) 

Gambling or fraudulent schemes which 
have been stopped by fraud orders have 
had their headquarters in Newfoundland, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and many other 
countries of Europe and other parts of 
the world. 


minor prizes as well as commissions to 
their agents. In other words, in addition 
to conducting the main lottery or sweep- 
stake, a promoter will offer subordinate 
prizes or chances on other schemes to his 
agents. This plan, as it is worked, often 
takes on the aspects of a circus, having 
one main show for the masses and nu- 
merous side shows for the agents 


Under the law, the person who submits 
money through the mail to be used in lot- 
teries or other gambling enterprises is 
guilty of aiding in furthering the scheme. 
Postmasters also know that they by law 
are not permitted to deliver newspapers 
or other printed matter which contain the 
names of winners or other details regard- 
ing gambling schemes. Cashing of money 
orders made payable to the agent named 
also is prohibited. 

The law which prohibits the transmis- 
sion of lottery or gambling news by news- 
papers or by other means through the 
mail reads as follows: 

“No letter, package, postal card, or cir- 
cular concerning any lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or similar scheme offering prizes de- 
pendeht in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance; and no lottery ticket or part 
thereof, or paper, certificate, or instru- 
ment purporting to be or to represent a 
ticket, chance, share, or interest in or de- 
pendent upon the event of a lottery, gift 
enterprise, or similar scheme offering 
prizes dependent in whole or in part upon 
lot or chance; and no check, draft bill, 
money, postal note, or money order for 
the purchase of any ticket or part thereof, 
or of any share or chance in any such 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme; and no 
newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or publi- 
cation of any kind containing any adver- is prescribed and the act would be unen- 
tisement of any lottery, gift enterprise, or forcible. 
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Uniform Fire Alarm Code 
Disapproved in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., May 16. 

Governor James Rolph Jr., has vetoed a 
bill (A. 896) which would have required 
the use of uniform fire alarm code sig- 
nals in all public, private and parochial 
schools in the State. 

He said the bill would require 1,630 one- 
room country schools to install fire alarms. 
Another objection to the measure, accord- 
ing to the veto message, is that no penalty 
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ye you'll find me wherever the boys get together” 


Up in this bird’s nest of a turret, or breasting the tides of a crowded 
And a good 


cigarette means good tobaccos. What smokers taste in Chesterfield is the 


city street, one welcomes the company of a good cigarette. 





Suicides Reach 
Record Total in 
New York State 


Three Times as Many Men 
As Women Took Their 
Lives Last Year, State 
Health Bureau Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


riod of 1920-1930 the number of suicides 
doubled from 1,189 to 2,345 while the popu- 
lation of the State increased by only 21 
per cent. Suicides of men rose from 853 
to 1,760—an increase of 106 per cent: sui- 
cides of women rose from 336 to 585, or 
74 per cent. 

The proportion *of suicides to deaths 
from all causes in 1930 increased with age 
from a low point under 20 years to a 
miximum at 30-39 vears, gradually de- 
clining to another low figure in the oldest 
group. In the age group 10-19 years, 12 
out of 1,000 deaths were suicides; the ratio 
was 38 in 1,000 deaths at 20-29 years, 
rising to 41 at 30-39 vears. The absolute 
minimum proportion—2 in 1,000 deaths— 
was recorded in the oldest group, 80 years 
and over. In New York City the number 
of suicides in relation to deaths from all 
causes was greatest between 30 and 40 
years—46 in 1,000 deaths; upstate, between 
20 and 30 years—35. 

There were 30 suicides of young persons 
under 20 years of age in New York City 
and 18 upstate. All but one of the suicides 


upstate were native-born—the youngest 
a boy 9 years of age. There were in 
New York City 6 suicides of men and 


2 of women over 80 years of age; upstate, 
22 and 2. 
Classified by Sex 

Three times as many men 
took their own lives. In the oldest age 
group, 80 years and over, there were 7 
suicides of men to one woman. The next 
highest ratio, 4.1, was between 50 and 70 
years. In the youngest ages the disparity 
was considerably less, suicides among men 
being only one and one-half times the 
number among women. 

Practically two-thirds of the men were 
between the ages of 30 and 60; the cor- 
responding proportion of suicides among 
women fell between the ages of 20 and 50. 

In about one-third of the suicides, poi- 


as women 


‘sonous gas (mainly illuminating gas and 





aroma of riper, milder, better tobaccos, blended and cross-blended to bring 


out their finest flavor and fragrance. 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science’ 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the makidg of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
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Georgia Motor Act 
Awaits Court Test 


Enforcement of New Law Is 
Temporarily Enjoined on 
Plea of Invalidity 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 16. 

Enforcement of the new motor carrier 
act passed at the recent extraordinary 
session of the Legislature has been en- 
joined temporarily by the Fulton Superior 


, Court and a hearing upon the question of 


making the injunction 
been set for May 26. 


The temporary injunction was issued on 
petition of the Taylor Transfer Company, 
of Macon, which contends that the act 
violates the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. 

The law became effective April 1 ex- 
cept as to the taxation featuress which 
were effective May 1, although the motor 
carriers were allowed 30 days in which to 
qualify. 

(A summary of the new law was printed 
in the issue of April 9.) 

The Public Service Commission will 
oppose attempts to have the law held un- 
constitutional, according to the Chairman, 
James A. Perry. 


permanent has 


carbon monoxide) was the means em- 
ployed; hanging, in 21 per cent; firearms, 
15 per cent; jumping from high places, 10 


per cent; and corrosive substances (bi- 
chlonide of mercury, carbolic acid), 10 
per cent. 


Poisonous gas was the leading means of 


suicide at all ages to the 70th year; in 
the older ages, hanging. Next in order 
of numerical importance were: under 20 


years of age, corrosive substances; between 
20 and 40 years, firearms; between 40 and 


70 years, hanging; after the 70th year, 
poisonous gas. Among men the most prev- 
alent methods were Poisonous gas—30 


per cent, hanging—24 per cent, firearms 
19 per cent; among women, poisonous gas 
39 per cent; corrosive substances—17 per 


cent, jumping from high places—I5 per 
cent. 

There was considerable divergence in 
the means of suicide in New York City 


and in the urban and rural parts of the 
rest of the State In New York City: 
Poisonous gas—44 per cent, hanging—15 
per cent, Jumping from high places—15 per 
cent; in the urban upstate territory 
Hanging—26 per cent, firearms—21 per 
cent, poisonous gas—20 per cent; in rural 
New York: Firearms—30 per cent, hang- 
ing—30 per cent, drowning—13 per cent. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
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Opinions Conflict 
On Pension Law 


Enacted by Idaho 


Attorney General Holds Act 
Is Not Mandatory While 
Welfare Commissioner 
Takes Opposite Stand 











Botse, IpaHo, May 16. 

The old age pension law enacted by 
the 1931 Idaho Legislature is not man- 
datory, but pensions may be granted in 
the discretion of the county old age pen- 
sion commission, according to a recent 
ruling of Assistant Attorney General 
Maurice H. Greene. On the other hand, 
the State Commissioner of Public Wel- 


fare, Lewis Williams, is of the opinion 
that the law is mandatory. 

Mr. Greene’s opinion was furnished to 
Carl A. Burke, prosecuting attorney of 


Ada County, who had asked whether the 
1931 budget could he legally amended to 
provide for the allowance of old age pen- 
sions. Mr. Greene ruled that the budget 
could not be amended and if the pension 
law is mandatory, emergency warrants 
would be requfred. 

It is his belief, however, that the law 
is discretionary because section 5 states 
that pensions “may” be granted and sec- 
tion 3 provides that subject to named re- 
Strictions and qualifications certain per- 
sons “shall in the discretion of the Com- 
mission” be entitled to pensions. 


Law Declared Mandatory 


Mr. Williams declared that under sec- 
tion 20 of the act it is mandatory that the 
county poor fund and current expense 
fund be used for carrying the old age pen- 
sion law into effect. He contended that 
the law makes it niandatory upon the pro- 
bate judge and county commissioners to 
receive applications for pensions, to act 
upon them and to grant pensions under 
certain conditions. 

“When this has been done,” he said, “it 
becomes mandatory upon the county to 
pay such pensions and under the provi- 
Sions of section 8 of the new county bud- 
get law, the county commissioners could 
then by unanimous resolution declare the 
emergency, order the pensions paid and if 
sufficient monies were not on hand, in- 


terest-bearing warrants could be issued 
therefor.” 
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Federal Court 
Asked to Hasten 
Grain Rate Cut 


I, C. C. and Commissions of 
States Affected Request 
Dismissal of Temporary 
Restraining Order 


Contending that shippers are entitled to 
the low freight rates on grain which it 
had ordered in July, 1930, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 18 asked 
the United States District Court at Chi- 
cago to prevent further delay in granting 
relief by dismissing its temporary order 
restraining the Commission from making 
its order effective June 1. 

The temporary order was issued by the 
court upon petition of the western rail- 


roads, pending action on the carriers’ pe- 
tition for a temporary injunction. 


States Join in Plea 


Concurrently with the Commission's 
brief, the State regulatory commissions 
in all States affected by the downward 
revision on freight rates ordered by the 
Federal body, filed a joint brief supporting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
stand on the issues involved in the so- 
called “grain rate controversy.” 


“We ask the court to bear in mind,” 
said the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s brief, ‘‘that following the most com- 
prehensive investigation in its history, the 
Commission found the shippers entitled to 
these just and reasonable rates; that this 
finding was made last July 1, but as yet 
the shipers have not received the benefit 
of this finding; that, with the carriers’ 
claim of a revenue loss of $20,000,000 per 
annum as a basis, the voluntary exten- 
sion by the Commission of the effective 


date of its order from Oct. 1, 1930, to June | 


1, 1931, has meant a saving to the carriers 
of $13,333,333; 


propriate for the actual test of these rates 
that the Commission earnestly requested 
the carriers to make in order that the ac- 
tual effect of the rates may be ascertained 
and any readjustments which may 


to be necessary may be promptly made by 
the Commission, and that the ‘strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the conclusions 
‘reached by an experienced administrative 
body after a full hearing’ has not been 
overcome by the carriers’ affidavits filed 
herein.” 
General Readjustment 


The Commission's order involves a gen- 
eral readjustment of the entire grain rate 
structure in western territory, with a gen- 
eral downward tendency to the revised 
rates as compared with the present level. 

The carriers charged that the revision 
would cause an annual loss in revenues 
to the railroads of the western district of 
more than $20,000,000, and that any in- 
creases which might accrue to them from 
revision of Western Trunk Line Class 
Rates is more than offset by the reduc- 
tions ordered in grain rates. 

The executives of all of the western car- 
riers affected by the Commission's order, 
as well as the agents for the western 
roads, have made numerous petitions to 
the Commission for reopening of the case 
“for further consideration of the issues in- 


volved, on the ground that the present | 


depressed condition of business through- 
out the country has placed the western 


roads in a precarious financial position. | 


“This position, it was alleged, was felt 
years before the present economic depres- 
sion, and has been further emphasized by 
the present depression. They pointed out 


that the western roads, as a group, have | 


never earned the 6 per cent on their in- 
vestment contemplated by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as revised by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, and that a cut in 
grain rates will lower still further this 
rate of return. 


Four Points of Argument 


The Commission made the following 
four points of argument in support of its 
plea that its order be permitted to go into 
effect on June 1, as scheduled: 

“(1) The power and authority of the 
Commission in rate making is administra- 
tive in character and its determinations 
as to reasonableness of rates and prac- 
tices in connection therewith are conclu- 


sive, if based upon substantial evidence. | 


There is here no allegation that such 
evidence was lacking, and there is no 
basis for reviewing the sufficiency of the 
order as the record is not before the court. 

“(2) There was no misinterpretation of 
‘the applicable law nor misapplication 
thereof in the proceeding, findings and 
orders. 

“(3) There was no abuse of discretion 
by the Commission in denying the several 
motions for rehearing, reargument, and 
(or) modifications of the Commission's 
findings and order, nor were there any 
irregularities in the proceedings. 

“(4) Petitioners have not made out a 
case warranting the issuance of a tem- 
porary injunction, which will set aside 
carefully considered action taken upon 
a voluninous record by the body charged 
with the administration of the act, par- 
ticularly as the record is not before the 
court.” 

Depression Cited 


“Instead of being a reason for suspend- 
ing or revoking the Commission's order in 
this case,” said the State Commissions’ 
brief, “the existing depression constitutes 
an imperative reason why that order 
should be made effective at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“The general level of rates which the 
Commission's order would readjust was 
found, under normal conditions and after 
the most thorough investigation, to be un- 
reasonably high. In other words, the pro- 
ducers and shippers of grain were found 
to be bearing more than their fair share 
of the rate burden. The depression which 
is affecting the carriers’ business is affect- 


Electric Railway System 
Proposed in Great Britain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


transformation from steam to electricity 
should be achieved by a single compre- 
hensive scheme. 

Commenting on the capital expenditure 
involved, the Committee states: 

“The magnitude of this would be unique 
in the history of world enterprise. On the 
other hand, we feel bound to point out 
that without any predetermined long-term 
program, our national expenditure on the 
construction, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of roads in the last 10 years has 
probably amounted to the colossal sum of 
£500,000 000 and is now proceeding at the 
rate of over £60,000,000 per annum.’ 
(£=54.86.) 

The three members of the Committee 
which was appointed in September, 1929 
are Lord Weir, Sir Ralph Wedgewood 
chief general manager of the London 
North Eastern Railway, and Sir William 
McLintock, the eminent accountant. Their 
report is unanimous, and it is generally 
understood in British circles that the rail- 
Way companies are in agreement with the 
Committee's findings. 


mw 


, 


that with the grain mov-| 
ing season about to start, the time is ap- 


be | 
demonstrated by such actual experience | 


, restriction of 


Transits at Panama Trade Stina 


Month 


March Traffic as Well as Toll 
Collections Exceeded Feb- 
ruary Figures 


, . 
Increase in 


During March 439 commercial vessels 
and 12 small nonseagoing launches under 
20 tons transited the Canal. In addition 
to these there were 102 vessels belonging 
to the United States Government, 1 tran- 


sit of a Panamanian Government vessel, | 


and 3 transits of vessels solely for repairs, 
on which no tolls were collected, making 
a total of 557 transits for the month, or a 
daily average of all traffic of 17.97. The 
majority of the United States Government 
vessels were units of the Atlantic Fleet 
transiting from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
following the combined fleet concentra- 
tion inf the Gulf of Panama for ma- 
neuvers. 

Tolls on the 439 commercial vessels 
amounted to $1,964,434.22, and on _ the 
launches to $45.33, a total of $1,964,479.55, 
or a daily average on all traffic of $63,- 
370.31. 

In comparison with March, 1930, com- 
mercial’ traffic for the past month de- 
clined 14.8 per cent in transits and 13.1 
per cent in tolls assessed. In compari- 
son with February, 1931, the past month's 
traffic showed a slight increase—1.8 per 
cent in transits and 2.5 per cent in tolls— 
although the daily averages of both these 
features were lower in March than in 
February. 

A review of traffic for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year in com- 
parison with the same period last year 
shows a decrease of 10.4 per cent in tran- 
\sits, 6.5 per cent in Panama Canal net 
tonnage, 8.2 per cent in tolls collected, 
and 16.3 per cent in cargo passing 
through.—Jssued by the Panama Canal. 


Research Program 
_ To Be Reviewed by 


Aircraft Engineers 


Public Demonstrations of 
New Wind Tunnel and 
Seaplane Channel to Be 
Held at Langley Field, Va. 


Initial public demonstrations of the new 
full-scale wind tunnel and recently-com- 
pleted seaplane channel of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics will 
be made May 27 at the Sixth Annual Air- 
craft Engineering Research Conference at 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Langley Field, Va.. according to in- 
formation made available May 16 at the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. 

Further information made available at 
the Committee follows: 

Invitations have been sent out by the 
chairman, Dr. Joseph S. Ames, to the do- 
mestic industry and interested organiza- 
tions for the conference to discuss 
general technical problems and _  aero- 
nauti creasearch projects. Requests have 
been made by the Committee for 
suggestions from the industry regarding 
research problems of particular impor- 
tance to commercial aeronautics which 
the Committee is equipped to study and 
may be included in the next year’s re- 
search program. 


Various New Facilities 


Demonstrations of various new facili- 
ties of the Committee will be made, it 
was stated, and particular interest is 
expected to be shown in the new wind 
tunne} and seaplane channel. The wind 
tunnel will make 
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tion 
For Week Shown 
In World Survey 


Review of Business Issued 
By Commerce Department 
On Basis of Reports From 
Its Agents Abroad 


Business and industrial conditions in 
foreign nations are analyzed in the weekly 
review of world trade just issued by the 


Department of Commerce. The review is 
based on reports from the Department's 
trade commissioners abroad. It follows in 
full text: 


Argentina 

Argentina.—Business for the week ended 
May 8 continued dull. The 5 per cent 
duty, recently imposed on imports of pedi- 
greed stock, has been removed. The pre- 
vious decrees allowing the importation free 
of duty of newsprint paper destined for 
newspapers have been extended. Sales of 
radios have increased but are still below 
the level of the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Sales of yarns for duck 
weaving were fairly good but sales of other 
carded and mercerized yarns continued 
rather dull. 


Brazil 

Brazil.—The milreis exchange for the 
week ended May 8 declined to the record 
low level of 16 milreis to the dollar, as 
compared to a low level of 14 milreis 500 
reis to the dollar during the previous week, 
with a tendency towards a further weak- 
ness, this decline being chiefly attributed 


|to the heavy purchases by the Government 


of foreign 


it possible to handle| 


many problems of aerodynamic efficiency | 


and design which can not be adequately 


| investigated ih the variable-density tun- 
| nel or the propeller research tunnel. 


“The testing of full scale airplanes under 
the accurately-controlled conditions 


mously our knowledge of scale and inter- 
ference effects and thus lead to marked 
improvement in general design,” the Com- 


in | 
the new tunnel is certain to extend enor- | 


mittee predicted in its last annual report. | 


“The increasing importance of seaplanes 
and flying boats has led the Committee 
to design and construct a seaplane towing 
channel which will have a capacity ade- 


}eral, merchandise stocks are low. 


quate for accurate tests under conditions | 
corresponding to those of very large sea-' 
|is reported. General, sales volume in the 


planes with very high landing speeds.” 


Dimensions of Equipment 


The channel, which it was said, repre- 
sents an important addition to the Com- 


mittee’s research equipment, has a length | 


of 2,050 feet and a carriage speed of 40 
miles per hour. The full-scale wind tun- 
nel is 30 by 60 feet in size. 

“The purpose of the conference is two- 
fold,” Dr. Ames said in his letters if in- 


bills with which to meet its 
foreign debt service. Coffee exports during 
the first part of the week were heavy but 
fell off towards the end of it. All lines 
of business continue to be acutely de- 
pressed, with the situation being further 
accentuated by the weakness of the milreis 
exchange and the political dissatisfaction 
of the various States. 


Canada 
Canada.—A slight slackening in business 
is reported in eastern Canada. The po- 
sition in the Prairie Provinces and Brit- 


ish Columbia, while only fair, shows some | 


seasonal improvement in both wholesale 
and retail trade. There has been no sub- 


stantial change in wheat prices on the, 


Winnipeg market over the week. 


Imports from the United States yt 
in | 


ing March, usually the peak month 1 
the trade, totaled $50,685,000, a decline of 
approximately 35 per cent from the valu- 
ation for March a year ago. Exports to 
the United States totaled $26,935,000, a 
decline of 38 per cent from last year's 
figure. Both the import and export de- 
clines involve lower price levels as well 
as a falling off in volume. 

Several machinery lines are registering 
increased sales in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Province. There is a steady volume 
of business in tires and a very good de- 
mand for rubber sundries, particularly 
druggists’ supplies and toilet articles. 
Wholesale grocery and packing lines are 
moving well. Competition from 
African and Australian fresh, canned and 
dried fruits appears to be increasing. Shoe 
factories continue well employed and de- 
mand for leather is good. 

Purchases of transportaion equipment 
by the railways are still restricted to 
minimum requirements. The Canadian 
Pacific has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 14% per cent instead of the usual 2': 
per cent. Dullness in aeronautical, equip- 
ment is accentuated by the curtailment 
of eastern mail services. 

Sheet steel prices are lower in Ontario 
with volume in this commodity improved. 
Manufacturers of specialized machinery, 
and mining machinery report increased 
sales. The volume of sales by dealers is 
considered satisfactory. 

Agricultural 
continue to report reduced 
schedules. Automotive production activity 
is only fair. Replacement parts business 
continues active. Retail hardware sales 
have been stimulated by a clean-up cam- 
paign and are reported as good. In gen- 
Crop 
prospects throughout the province are fa- 


| vorable. 


Increased demand for dairy equipment 


Prairie Provinces shows a seasonal increase, 
with price reductions prominent and ap- 
parently effective in increasing the move- 
ment of staple foodstuffs. 

Small lumber sales ‘are reported, with 
competition keen. Specialties seem to be 


| moving well and new competitive lines are 


vitation, “First, to afford and opportunity | 


for the interchange of views as to tech- 
nical problems involved in the improve- 
ment of the design and construction of 
aircraft and aircraft power plants; and 
second, to enable the representatives of 
the industry to hear and discuss first-han 
the reports on researches in progress at 
the Committee's laboratory and to 
facilities and methods used.” 


ing every other form of business as well, 
but it has brought the grain farmers of 
the West closer to utter ruin than they 
have been before in a quarter of a cen- 
tury 

“We submit,” concluded the brief, “that 
the existence of the current depression, 
and any diminution of carrier 
which may have resulted therefrom, can 
constitute no cattse for delaying the ef- 
fective date of the Commission’s order 
herein, unless the Commission is prepared 
to hold that the carriers have been con- 
stituted a favored class, to be protected at 
all cost from the results of economie de- 
pressions from which all other industries 
unavoidably suffer.’ 


‘Free Wheeling’ on Autos 
Not Hlegal in New Jersey 
TRENTON, N, J.. May 16, 
“Free wheeling” with positive gear con- 


see | 


revenues | 


trol is legal in New Jersey and no action | 


is contemplated to restrict the use of this 
device, the State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner, Harold G. Hoffman, has just de- 
clared. His announcement follows in full 
text: 

It has come to my attention that re- 
ports are being circulated to the effect 
that this Department has. prohibited “free 
wheeling” in the State of New Jersey. 
This is not so. Free wheeling, with posi- 
tive gear control, as now used on several 
Standard-make cars, is entirely, legal un- 
der the New Jersey Motor Vehicle Act, 
and no action is contemplated toward the 
this automobile feature. 

Some time ago a statement was made to 
the effect that the Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators would dis- 
cuss this subject with a view to passing a 
resolution that will, I understand, be in- 
troduced by Col. E. Austin Baughmann, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of the 
State of Maryland, placing the conference 
on record against what is known as “100 
per cent free wheeling,” without positive 


gear control. 
a 


being taken on. Sales of aeronautical 
equipment are good. 

Wholesale trade in British Columbia 
is considered generally fair. Demand is 
good and expected to improve in mechanic 
and garden tools and in household hard- 
ware. The office appliance market 
slack. Jewelry lines are moving slowly. 


q| Vancouver’s new airport has been unof- 


ficially opened. 


(The survey covering conditions in 
other countries in Europe will be pub- 
lished in full tert in the issue of 
May 19.) 


Regular Payment of War 
Debts to Be Made in Cash 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

debtors also may become of importance to 
the reparations revision question 
Beneficiaries under the Young 
reparations payments have 
that to permit revision of the German 
payments downward would seriously in- 
terfere with their commitments to the 
United States. 
tion commitments to the United States un- 
der the present economic conditions gives 
rise to new argument on this point, how- 
ever, because German contentions have 
been that the reparations beneficiaries 
may look forward to improved economic 
conditions. 

The Treasury has not made public the 
amount each debtor nation will pay to the 
United States next month, but the amount 
each paid last June was as follows: 

Belgium, $3,450,000 in principal and $1,- 
375,000 in interest; Czechoslovakia, $1,500,- 


Plan for 
maintained 


000 in principal; Estonia, $150,000 in in-| 


Finland, 
$35,000,000 


terest; 
France, 


$129,885 
in 
in 


in interest; 
principal; Great 
Britain, $66,390,000 interest; Hungary, 
$28,304 in interest; Ttaly, $5,000,000 in 
principal; Latvia, $50,000 in interest: Lith- 
uania, $36,467 in principal and $94,075 in 
interest; Poland, $3,137,465 in interest: Ru- 
mania, $600,000 in principal, and Yugo- 
slavia, $200,000 in principal. 

‘The agreements provide different bases 
of repayments and different dates for in- 
terest payments, so that some of the prin- 
cipal payments in June are not repeated 
in September and some of the interest 
payments in June are omitted in Decem- 
ber, when Payments on principal are made. 
Moreover, in the case of several of the 
debtors, the early years of the refunding 
term bring no interest payments as such, 
\ the whole amount being listed as payments 
on principal, 
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implement manufacturers | 
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NEW york, N. Y., May 16. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed om that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
specifi 
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seasonal decline in shipments of cotton. 
Exports of cotton during April, according 
to the Department's textile division, 
amounted to $22,766,000 as compared with 


$35,713,000 in March. The April figure 
was also less by approximately $8,000,000 
than the exports during April of last 
year, although the quantity of cotton 
shipped was 42,000 bales larger than a 
year ago, showing again the effect of lower 
prices on the export valuations. 

The gold movement during the month 


+ 
April 


MERCHANDISE “1931 
. 217,000 
187,000 


Imports 


Excess of exports .... 


Exports 
imports 


Excess of imports 


Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 16 made public decisions in rate} 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 20337 and Related Cases.—Leonard, 
Crosset & Riley, Inc., v. Arkansas Harbor Ter- 
minal Railway. Upon further hearing find- 
ings in 155 I. C. C. 89, as modified im 160 
1. C. C. 746, that the rates on potatoes from 
points in the Red River Valley district in 
| western Minnesota and eastern North Dakota, 
;}and in northwestern North Dakota to desti- 
}nations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, and 
from the same points and from points in 
South Dakota and Wisconsin to cestinations 
in Kansas, were not unreasonable in the 
past, reversed. Reparation awarded. 
No. 23236.—Alabama Rock Asphalt, 
Akron & Barberton Belt 
Rates on asphaltic limestone, carlofds, from 
Margerum and Cherokee, Ala to destina- 
tions in official territory, found not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the 
future. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future. Reparation denied. 


Inc., v, 
Railroad Company 


Examiners’ Reports 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


| No, 23715.—Read Phosphate Company 
|; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
{on tankage, in carloads, from Milwaukee, 
Wis., Chicago, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., to 


Nashville, Tenn., found unreasonable, but not | 


unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
scribed and reparation awarded 

No, 23773.—United States Graphite Company 
v. Michigan Central Railroad. Rate charged 
on shipments of rough soapstone, in carloads, 
from Joliet, Ill., to Saginaw, Mich., found 
applicable and not unreasonable, Complaint 
dismissed 

No. 23952.—Hall 
cago & North Western Railway 
fuel oil and gas oil, in tank-car loads, from 
various points in the States of Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana and Texas to Wausau, Wis 
found to have been unreasonable Reparation 
awarded 


rates pre- 


Garage Company vy, Chi- 


Rates on 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24216, Sub. No. 1.—Mulliken 
Coal Company. Mulliken, Mich., v 
quette Railway. Against present 
on coal, from producing districts of 
the inner and outer crescents as too large 
and covering too greater a spread over the 
next lower group to points in Michigan, Ask 
for cease and desist Order, the establishment 
of new groups just and reasonable rates and 
reparation of $34,029.41 

No, 24422.—City of St. Petersburg, Fla 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Against rate 
of $3.78 per net ton on shipments of crude 
clay, from Macon, Ga., to St. Petersburg as 
unjust and unreasomable to the extent it ex- 
ceeds rates prescribed by the Commission on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, slag and chert 
prescribed by the Commission in ‘Rates on 
Chert, Clay, Sand, and Gravel 140 T. C, @. a5." 
Ask for cease and desist order, the rate above 
mentioned or such other rates as the Com- 
mission may deem just and reasonable and 
reparation 

No, 24423 
Canton, Ohio, 
Agalust rates 
Lick, Ky to 


Lumber & 
Pere Mar- 
rate group 
Ohio, and 


Canton Forge & Axle Company 
Vv. Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
on crude petroleum from Salt 
Canton, Ohio, as unjust and 
unreasonable and in violation long-and- 
short. haul clause Ask for and desist 
order, and reparation 

No. 24424.—The Elmore 
Oconto, Wis., v. Chicago 
& Pacific Ratlroad Against 
nontransit. rates on saw logs 
tween points in Michigan 
when product is not reshipped by the line 
haul carrier as unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
discriminatory and*unduly preferential Ask 
for cease and desist order the establishment 
of rates for reshipping and not reshipping 


ot 
cease 


Veneer 


V Company, 
Milwaukee 


St. Paul 
application of 
and bolts, be- 
and Wisconsin, 


HED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 
And New Com plaints Are Announced 


v. | 
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epo rted 


Trade During A pril 


;was almost entirely inward, imports of the 
metal totaling $49,516,000 while exports 
amounted to only $27,000. Silver ship- 
ments totaled $3,249,000 while imports 
amounted to $2,439,000, according to the 
Department's figures. | 
Table Shows Range 

The following table shows the exports 
and imports for April and for the four 
months ending with April, this year and 
last, preliminary figures for 1931 corrected 
to May 14, and values expressed in thou- 
sands of dollars: 

Four Months 
1931 1930 
926.879 1,460,982 
755,279 1,200,959 


% Decrease 
534,103 
445,680 


1930 
331,732 
307,824 
~ 23,908 


171,600 


260,023 


9,555 
194,709 


121 


110 
125,796 


65,835 19 
65,725 125.675 185,154 
10,781 


4,646 
9,034 


3,570 


1,076 1,747 


governing same and | 


rules and regulations 
reparation y : 

No. 24425 Armour & Company. Chicago, 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railwey 1 
Unjust and reasonable rates on carload ship- } 
ments of cheese based on full third class from 
Bentonville, Ark., Springfield, Mo., Marys- 
ville, Kans., and Dallas, Tex., to points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Oklahoma, and New 
Jersey. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24426.—Edgar Plastic 
New York City, v. Atlantic Coast Lines Rail- 
road. Against joint local export and propor- | 
tional rates on Kaolin clay, carloads, from | 
points in Florida to points in Illinois Indi- | 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania New York New Jer- | 
sey, Maryland, Delaware West Virginia and 
Virginia and unduly preferential of competi- 
tors in Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
S s and reparatio 
conablt at -Ash Fork Livestock Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz., et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of sheep and*or goats in double 
deck cars, from points in Arizona, to Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 


Kaolin Company, 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


the Federal 
Radio Commission May 16, relating both | 


Applications received by 


to broadcasting and communications, 


were made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: | 

WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., license to cover modifica- 
tion of construction permit for auxiliary trans- 
mitter. Modification of construction permit 
granted March 3, 1931 i 

WCAO, Monumental Radio Inc., 811 West 
Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md., modification 
of license to change name to The Monumen- 


tal Radio Company i 
WKBW, Inc., Rand Building, Buffalo, N —; 
voluntary assignment ol license to Buffalo 
roadcas ig Yorporation. 
ByaNY, A oalen Radio Station, Inc., 27 
West 57th Street, New York, license to cover | 
construction permit for changes in equipment. 
Construction permit granted Jan. 9. 1931. ; 
The Sun-Gazette Company, Williamsport, 
Pa.. construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., and unlimited 


time 4 
. Arkansas Broadcasting Co., 210 Cen- 
yo Ariittle Rock. Ark., modification of 


ter Street, 
license to request unlimited time instead of 


sharing with Station KUOA. 
or F. Kuester, West mend, oe 
struction permit to erect new station resubd- 
mitted, to use 1,310 ke., 50 w., and unlimited 


time 
George J 
son, Lake Holbrook 
mit to erect new station 
w., and to share time with 
Applications (other than : 
KLP, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Usanik, Alaska, renewal of license for 900 
4 460 k« 200 W coastal Renewal of li- 
cense for 217, 219, 227, 252, 268 ke 200 w.; 
point-to-point 
KON, Nakat 
Bay, Alaska, renewal 
250 w.; coastal and 
SLW, Alaska Pacific , 
ae ina Als KGP, Kake, Alaska: KJC 
Rose Inlet renewal ot licenses for 
500. 460, 262. 4, 2.520, 3.166 ke., 100 wW.; 
coastal and point-to-poin 
KUU. R. R. Farish, Steamvoat Bay ] 
removal of license for 500, 2,320, 425, 256 
274, 3,160 kc.; coastal and point-to-point, 
| Adverse recommendations of its examl- 


Iners on three broadcasting applications 


Ikelman Jr. and Charles E, Wil- 
Colo., construction per- 
to use 1,420 ke., 100 
Station KGIW 
broadcasting): 


Packing Corporation, Union 
of license for 2,320 ke 
point-to-point, 

Salmon Corporation 


Alaska, 
268 


Massachusetts 


statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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Navy Oil Contracts 
Let for East Coast 


More Than 2.000.000 Barrels 
Included in Awards 


Contracts for more than 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil for the use of the Navy’s 
Atlantic Coast service were split up 
among 12 producing companies, accord- 
ing to an announcement May 16 by the 
Department of the Navy. 


Shell Petroleum Company earlier had | 
received a contract for only 67,000 barrels 
of Grade C fuel oil, for Pacific Coast sta- 
tions, at $36,825, whereas Shell Oil Com- 
pany had been awarded a contract for 
4,620,000 barrels of Grade B fuel oil for 
Pacific Coast stations at $2,260,100. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Navy Department has awarded 
contracts for approximately 2,014,150 bar- 
rels of fuel oil for the requirements of 
the naval service, East Coast, for the fiscal 
year 1932 at an approximate total cost of 
$1,750,063.25. The contracts for this oil] 
were awarded as follows: 

Bunker Fuel Oil, Grade A. Barrels 
Magnolia Oil Co 912,500 $594,000 
Standard Oil Co. of N. 900 1,458 
Warner-Quinlan 25,000 28,000 
Colonial Beacon Oil 170,000 211,650 
Gulf Refining Co. 241,000 242,196 

1.349.400 $1,077,304 
Grade C. Barrels 
94,000 $61,670 
67,000 36,825 
30,000 24,000 
35,250 35,225 
55,000 59.000 
40,000 42,664 
230.000 210,900 


Co.... 


Bunker Fuel Oil, 
Shell Petroleum Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N . 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y 
Cistee BOPVe.  cicscccecess 
Gulf Refining Co. 


| RAR eee Me 951,250 

Fuel Oil for Diesel Engines, Bar 
Sinclair Refining Co 23,500 
Continental O11 Co 40,000 
Tide Water Oil Co 24,000 
16,000 


$470,284 
rrels 
$38.084 
73,200 
58,850 
32.340 
Total a: 113,500 $202,474 
_These contracts require delivery of fuel 
oil of the production of the United States 
or its possessions. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Lists Hearings for Week 


The Federal Trade Commission's calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
May 18, made public May 16, follows in 
full text: 


Hearings in the investigation of power and 
gas utilities will be continued May 19, when 
affairs of the North American Co., a holding 
company, New York. will be examined. Hear- 
ings will be held in the Commission's hear- 
ing room, 1800. Virginia Avenue N. W. 

Trial examiners’ hearings 

Radiant Speciality Company, and 
of Boston; May 18, Providence, R. I.: al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of electric 
lamp fixtures; John W. Addison, trial exam- 
iner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission's at- 
torney. Docket 1728. 

Inecto, Inc., of New York; May 18, New 
York, 45 Broadway; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of hair dye; Edward M. Averill, trial 
examiner; Richard P. Whiteley and Henry 
Miller, Commission's attorneys Docket 14 

The Nitragin Company, Inc., of Milwaukee; 
May 18, New Brunswick, N. J.; May 20. New 
York, 45 Broadway; May 23, Ithaca; alleged 
in sale of its products 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria for use in promoting 
growth of leguminous crops; Elias C. Alvord 
trial examiner; P. B. Morehouse. Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1859 

Helena Rubinstein, Inc., of 
19, New York, 45 Broadway; alleged resale 
price maintenance in sale of cosmetics and 
toilet preparations; John W. Norwood, trial 
examiner; Alfred M, Craven, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1884 

Joseph Sculler, of Columbua, Ohio; May 21 
Washington, Federal Trade Commission build- 
ing; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
jewelry and gift articles; John W. Bennett 
trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1890 

Goodyear Manufacturing Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo.; May 21. New York, 45 Broadway; 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of rain coats: 
E. M. Averill, trial examiner; P. B. Morehouse 
Commission's attorney Docket 1678. 

New England Electrical Fixture Co., Inc., of 
Boston; May 22, Providence. R. I.; alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of electric lamp 
fixtures; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
Edward E. Reardon, Commission's attorney. 
Docket 1749. 

Joseph Sculler, of Columbus, Ohio; May 22, 
Columbus. Ohio, Federal Building: alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of jewelry and gift 
articles; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
Edward L. Smith, Commission's attorney 
Docket 1890 
(Issued by 


others, 


New York; May 


Federal Trade Commission.) 


were sustained by the Commission in de- 
cision made public May 16. The decisions 
are as follows: 

WHB 


denied 


Kansas City, Mo 
license to increase 
ke., daytime hours 


Broadcasting Co., 
modification of 
power to 1 kw., on 860 
sustaining Examiner Pratt 

W. E. Brainard, Klamath 
nied construction permit for 
1.200 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
Examiner Yost 

Leon P. Tenney, Hayward, Calif., denied re- 
newal of license to operate on 1,370 kce., 100 
w., dividing with KRE, sustaining Examiner 
Hyde. 


Oreg., de- 
station on 
sustaining 


Falls, 
new 
time, 


9835 


10012} 


America’s Share 
In Industrial Plan 
Of Russia Shown 


Part Played by Machinery 
| And Technicians in Pro- 
gram Is Set Forth by 
Commerce Department 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


finance Soviet purchases in accordance 
with the requirements of the Soviet mar- 
ket. At the same time, the banks do now 
discount Amtorg acceptances in the nore 
mal manner and show little disposition 
to finance Soviet-American trade directly 
to any appreciable extent. 
Contrast Shown 

“This situation contrasts strikingly with 
the distinct improvement recently noted 
in credit and other commercial facilities 
extended to Soviet trade organizations in 
European countries, notably in England, 
and in Germany, where a new agreement 
covering large credits to the Soviet Union 
has been concluded, in Italy, where a new 
trade agreement is being negotiated, in 
Austria, Norway, etc. Under these con- 
ditions many orders originally scheduled 
for the United States could not be placed 
here because importing organizations in 
the Soviet Union, which naturally seek 
the best possible terms, were attracted by 
European offers. It is significant that 
simultaneously with the drop in purchases 
in the United States there was a consider- 
able gain in Soviet orders in some Euro- 
pean countries. The decline in the busi- 
ness of the Amtorg during the past half- 
year indicates clearly that trade cannot 
thrive under the conditions under which 
Soviet-American trade has been carried 
on recently. 

“On a number o7 occasions it has been 
pointed out that the possibilities for the 
Gevelopment of trade between the two 
countries are very great, but that they 
can be realized only on the basis of the 
normal conditions ordinarily prevailing in 
foreign trade. The objective conditions 
for the expansion of this trade are now 
more favorable than ever before. The de- 
velopment of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises in the Soviet Union is proceed- 
ing at an increased rate, thus necessitat- 
ing greater quantities of machinery and 
implements. 

“Capital investments in industrial con- 
struction this year are almost double those 
of last year, calling for a corresponding 
increase in equipment, much of which 
will be imported. The fact that the Soviet 
Union was the only country of the 38 
listed by the Department of Commerce to 
increase its imports from this country in 
1930, and that it has maintained this 
unique position during the first two 
months of this year, is indicative of the 
great possibilities inherent in this trade.” 

Our shipments of industrial machinery 
to Soviet Russia in 1930, according to the 
Industrial Machinery Division of the 
Department of Commerce, amounted to 
nearly three times the total of 1929. They 
consisted of nearly 100 different items 
and were for a value of just under 
$40,000,000. 

Purchases Listed 

Russian purchases from the United 
States in this field were chiefly Diesel 
engines (aggregating more than $1,300,- 
006); water wheels and turbines ($600,000) ; 
excavators and parts including power 
shovels ($900,000); cranes ($750,000); con- 
veyors of various kinds (more than $1,- 
000,000): various mining machinery other 
than conveyors and including oil well 
machinery and ‘pumps ($11,000,000); va- 
rious kinds of lathes (more than $2,000,- 
000): various kinds of milling machines 
for metals (more than $1,000,000); grind- 
ing machines ($1,000,000); sheet and plate 
meta! working machinery ($1,300,000) ; forg- 
ing machinery and foundry and molding 
equipment ($3,000,000); paper and pulp 
making machinery ($500,000); ball and 
roller bearings ($1,300,000); air com- 
pressors ($1,000,000). 

As for the technical advice, it is really 
part of the “service” which modern busi- 
ness, particularly in this country, re- 
gards as a necessary part of sales. In 
the past the Soviet government has gen- 
erally dealt with firms or corporations for 
this advice, it was stated on behalf of the 
Russian Section of the Department, but 
in recent months, a tendency has become 
evident to contract with individuals for 
technical engineering help. The Section 
supplied the following additional informa- 
tion: 

During 1930, according to Russian fig- 
ures, the number of American firms in 
the United States doing business with the 
Soviet Union was nearly 2,000. Of these, 
some 50 companies and many more in- 
dividuals have contracts to render tech- 
niéal assistance to various agencies of the 
Soviet government. 

Variety of Duties 

The American technicians are hired to 
do all sorts of things; to help in the con- 
struction of power plants, reclamation en- 
terprises, coal exploitation projects, auto- 
mobile factories, gasoline and fertilizer 
plants, tractor factories, flour mills, baker- 
ies, canning establishments, and enter- 
prises concerned with various other indus- 
tries, including rubber, metals, fertilizers 
and chemicals generally. One firm is re- 
ported by the Russian government agency 
in New York to have been retained for 
assistance in “the complete designing of 
buildings for the Stalingrad tractor factory 
and under contract to render general 
consultation services to the Supreme 
Economic Council as architects on indus- 
trial construction.” Finally, it was stated 
in the press on May 10 that the city of 
Moscow had invited an American city 
planning expert to advise it. 

It was reported early in the year that, 
during 1931, the Soviet government would 
be compelled to “import” more than 13,- 
000 new foreign engineers, technicians, and 
skilled workers, if the construction sched- 
uled was to be accommodated. These 
were to include Germans, and English- 
men as well as Americans. Recent press 
dispatches from London indicate that a 
contract has been signed between the 
Soviet government and the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., for exe 
pert technical assistance in the construc- 
tion of electrical plants under the five 
year plan. 


NOTICE 


SPECIAL 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C.. May 12, 1931, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M.. Eastern Standard Time, June 9, 
1931, fer NEW ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. The 
work consists of the complete installation of 
an underground duct system, panel boards and 
boxes, lead covered cables, connection of 
cables to the old feeders, providing a tempo- 
rary switchboard and connecting § cables 
thereto, the removal of old conduit and cables 
and the repair of existing work affected 
thereby In accordance with the Act of March 
3, 1931, the specification require that all 
laborers and mechanics employed under the 
contract for this building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of wages in the District of 
Col bia On or after May 20, plans and 
specifications, not exceeding three sets, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Archi- 
tect. by any satisfactory contractor experienced 
in this class of work A deposit in the form 
of a check for $10.00, made payable to the 
order of David Lynn, Architect of the Capi- 
tol, will be required for each set of plans and 
Specifications to insure their return in good 
condition. DAVID LYNN, Architect of the 
Capitol, 
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Volume of Trade Proposal to Reform Calendar 
Is Maintained in 20 Be Considered at Geneva Tax on Domestic 


Minneapolis Area American Recommendations Submitted for Stock 





Business Showed No Signifi- 
cant Change in April From 
Earlier Levels, According 
To Reserve Bank 


See: . 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 16.—The vol- 
time of business in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District showed no significant change 
in April from the level of the earlier 
months of the year, according to the pre- 
liminary summary of agricultural and 
business conditions prepared by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

The summary follows in full text: 


The majority of business indexes were 
below the indexes for April last year. 
Bank debits decreased 20 per cent, with 
the agricultural regions reporting smaller 
decreases than the larger cities. .The 
country check clearings. index in April 
was 18 per cent below the index for April 
last year. Freight carloadings in the first 
three weeks were 20 per ‘cent below the 
loadings in the corresponding weeks last 
year. 

Other decreases, in comparison with a 
year ago, occurred in_ postal receipts, 
building permits and flour shipments. 
The early opening of navigation on the 


@ Great Lakes this Spring caused an in- 


crease in iron ore shipments from upper 
lake ports in April this year, as com- 
pared with April a year ago, and relieved 
the grain congestion at terminal elevators 
in Duluth-Superior. Increases over last 
year’s April figures also occurred in elec- 
tric power consumption in the eastern 
half of the district, and in building con- 
tracts, linseed product shipments, grain 
marketings and livestock receipts. 

The estimated cash income of North- 
western farmers from seven important 
items was 15 per cent smaller in April 
than in the corresponding month last 
year. Increases in income from marketing 
of wheat and flax were more than offset 
by decreases in the income from dairy 
products, hogs, potatoes and rye. Prices 
of all important farm products were 
lower in April than a year ago, with the 
exception of lambs, which sold at the 
same price as in April last year. 





Abuse of Minimum Wage 
Act Claimed in Bay State 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
business depression, it has been possible 
for these concerns to secure women and 
girls, and men and boys as well, at sub- 
normal rates of wages. 

“Many complaints have come to the 
Commission regarding these conditions. 
Investigation is always made on com- 
plaint, regardless whether the name of 
the complainant is given or not. When 
the name and address is available, the 
agents of the Commission try to see the 
complainant to explain the provisions of 
the law. In many instances, employes 
submitting complaints do not know that 
the minimum rates are recommendatoty 
and not mandatory, and that the Com- 
mission has no power under the law to 
compel employers to pay these rates. 
when efforts to secure adjustment fail, 
the only action that can be taken is to 
publish the name of the employer as re- 


piusing to comply with the decrees. 











“Efforts to secure adjustment to meet 
the provisions of the wage decrees, in the 
case of concerns of the type described, 
have in the majority of instances been 
unsuccessful. It will be necessary to pub- 
lish a number of firms under decrees 
where in the past there have been no 
publications, or only in a few cases. In 
this connection, 
ready been published. 

“The textile cities have suffered a great 
deal during the past two years. They 
have felt the effects of the depression 
much longer than the rest of the State. 
They need development. They need new 
industries. The industries they need, 
however, are ones that will pay at least a 
living wage and not take advantage of 
the distress of persons who are out of 
work.” 


Louisiana Authorizes 
Highway Bond Issue 


Proposals Are Invited for $15,- 
000,000 in Securities 


Baton Rovce, La., May 16.—The Loui- 
siana Highway Commission will receive 
proposals until 11 a. m., Central Standard 
Time, June 15, for the purchase of $15,- 
000,000 highway bonds of the State of 
Louisiana, it was announced by Governor 
Huey P. Long, May 14, following a meet- 
ing of the State Highway Advisory Board, 
which approved the sale. 

The bonds will bear the date of May 1, 
1931, and mature ‘serially over a period of 
25 years. Interest in multiples of one- 
quarter of 1 per cent is to be stipulated by 
the bidder. No bid for less than the en- 
tire issue will be considered, nor will bids 
be considered for bonds bearing more 
than one rate of interest. 

The bonds will be retired from the State 
gasoline tax although they constitute gen- 
eral obligations of the State. 

Total bonded indebtedness of the State 
is now $98,735,480. 

The bonds constitute the second $15,- 
000,000 block of the $75,000,000 road and 
bridge bond issue authorized last No- 
vember. 


Changes in Membership 
_ Of State Banks Listed 


Changes in State bank membership of 
the Federal Reserve System during the 


week ended May 15 were announced May | 


16 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: 

Changes of Title: The Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has changed 
its title to Fletcher Trust Company. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: Citizens National Bank, Paris, Ill. 
(Full powers.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- 


sioner, has announced: Farmers & Merchants | 


State Bank, Oklee, and Bank of Dawson, Daw- 


son, closed. 
Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of 
Finance, has announced: Commercial Bank | 


and American Trust Company, Warrensburg, | 


consolidated. Walton Trust Company and 
Missouri State Bank, Butler, merged. Bank 
of Neosho and Neosho Savings Bank, Neosho 
merged. Citizens Bank, Graham, closed. 
Laddonia State Bank, Laddonia. chartered 
New York: Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, New York City, application filed for 
branch at Madison Avenue end 73d Street. 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, agreement ap- 


proved for merger into Green Point Savings 


Bank. Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre- 
ary of Banking, has announced: Haverford 
itle & Trust Company, Brookline, and Car- 
bondale Miners & Merchants Savings Bank, 
Carbondale, taken over by Banking Depart- 
ment. 


several firms have al- | 


Study of League of Nations Commitee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mittee finds that there has been a marked 


increase in the interest of the general | 


public since submitting tis original report 
in August, 1929. This is undoubtedly due 
| to the growing recognition of the fact that 
an improved calendar in benefiting every 
agency of civilization must benefit the in- 
dividual, and, too, that it would be of 
greater convenience to the individual in 
his personal affairs, social and home life. 

“These viewpoints haye been given em- 
phasis in many of the public discussions 
of the subject that have taken place 
| throughout the country, and appear to 
have done much to rectify an impression 
given currency by some that calendar im- 
provement is sought solely for the con- 
venience of business life.” 


To the list of 1,154 national, regional, 
State and city organizations in different 
fields of activity which had reported their 
favorable interest in calendar reform at 
the time of the Committee's first report, 
the following are listed among those which 
have since taken favorable action: 


American Bar Association; American 
Hotel Association; Association of Govern- 
ment Officials in Industry; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; American Opto- 
metric Association; National Council of 
Geography Teachers; Academy of Science 
of New Hampshire; Albany Association of 
Credit Men. 


Referendum Taken 


By Chamber of Commerce 


The report also calls attention to the 
calendar reform referendum of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce taken in 
1929 among its member chambers and 
trade associations which showed a ma- 
jority of 57 per cent in favor of changing 
the calendar, and of more than two-thirds 
in favor of the participation of the United 
States in an international conference for 
the purpose. 


The 13-period calendar, the report says, 
is now being used by at least 140 American 
manufacturing,, merchandising and pub- 
lishing concems, which exceeds by more 
than half the number first reported. 
| They include a number of the country’s 
| largest corporations, and the gross busi- 
ness done by all of them probably agegre- 
gates well over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The Committee sent a questionnaire to 
these companies and found that of the 
! 110 which replied, 93 were in favor of the 
adoption of the 13-ptriod system as 4 uni- 
versal 13-month calendar, 4 were opposed, 
2 replied unnecessary and 11 were non- 
committal. The replies showed that 
“while the companies were unanimous in 


toward the ‘Year Day’ principle of calen- 
dar reform,” are that 
“The great majority of the religious pop- 


| 
| 


ulation sees no reasons for disapproval | 


on the grounds of dogma, doctrine or 
canon law. 


“The great majority of the Protestant | 


population sees no reason for disapproval 
from the point of view of religious ob- 
servances. 

“The attitude of the Rodman Catholic 
Church is that there are no difficulties 
to the reform of the calendar from the 
point of view of dogma, but as regards 
church traditions, such changes as might 


be made would be considered by the Holy | 


See with the advice of an ecumenical 
council, upon it being shown that they 
would be for the general good. 
“Disapproval is principally voiced by 
Jews who religiously observe Saturday 
as a Sabbath, by the Saturday-observing 
Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh Day 


Baptists, and by one Sunday-observing 
denomination, the Christian Reformed 
Church (mainly in Michigan), and 
finally, 


“Small elements of some other Protes- 
tant denominations maintain that the un- 
broken seven-day sequence of Sunday as 
‘the Christian Sabbath’ was, as is main- 
tained in the case of the Jewish Sabbath, 


| ordained by God at the biblical creation, 


and, therefore, oppose the ‘year day’ and 
‘leap day’ interruptions. 

“With regard to the proposals to fix 
Easter, the Committee finds that Protes- 
tant church sentiment in the United States 
is preponderantly favorable. 
to the Catholic attitude, the Easter ques- 
tion, like that of the general reform of 
the calendar, would be considered by the 
Holy See with the advice of-an ecumeni- 
cal council, upon it being shown that the 
change would be for the general good.” 


Objections of Jewish 


Leaders Explained 


With regard to the objections of the 
Jewish religious leaders, the report says: 
“It is only fair to emphasize the fact that 
the Jews make no religious use whatever 
of the present Gregorian calendar, nor 
would they make such use of the proposed 
fixed calendar, because their whole re- 
ligious program is organized on a compli- 
cated luni-solar calendar of their own de- 
sign. Their real objection clearly arises 
from a question of inconvenient relation- 
ship between the proposed new calendar 
and their own religious system. Probably 


|; not many people realize that the seventh 


commending the 13-period system because | 


it enabled them to make comparisons of 
costs, production, sales, etc., in convenient 
equal units of time, and because it facili- 
tated budgeting, the necessity of using the 
regular calendar for many of their trans- 
actions caused various difficulties for the 
most of them. 

“It was evident that they preferred to 
put up with these difficulties as much less 
serious than those which the 13-period 
system removed, but it was made clear 
that all difficulties would disappear if the 
regular calendar were changed into a 13 
months fixed calendar, which everybody 
would use. Some stated that the 13-period 
calendar satisfactorily solved their calen- 
dar difficulties from a business point of 
view, but were in favor of its adoption 
as a general calendar because it would 
benefit all classes.” 


Difference of Arrangement 


For Proposed Calendar 


The answers showed also that in the 
construction of 13-period calendars out of 
the present irregular and varying system 
of 12 unequal months and changing dates 
of week days, there was considerable dif- 
ference of arrangements and no standard 
of uniformity. 

In dealing with religious opinion, the 
Committee emphasizes that it had orig- 
mally intended to leave the religious ques- 
tions for the determination of the inter- 
national conference in consultation with 
the interested religious authorities with- 
out reference to national limits. How- 


day Sabbath of this system merely hap- 
pened to coincide with Saturday as a day- 
name that gradually came into general 
use during the evolution of the Julian- 
Gregorian calendar. * * * 

“The position of the Orthodox leaders 
has been that the keeping of the seventh 


day Sabbath as a perpetual covenant with | 


Jehovah, enjoined upon the Jews in the 
Scriptures, is so deeply embedded in the 
Jewish religion that to change the Sab- 
bath to Sunday would destroy its sig- 
nificance to the Jewish race. They now 
hold that to change it by interrupting 
the Sabbath cycle would be equally de- 
structive. They plead to the non-Ortho- 
dox for the preservation of ‘the unity of 
Israel’ in this matter. 

“The issue in regard to the Jews is 
therefore clear,cut: If the Orthodox posi- 
tion shall be maintained as necessary to 
the persistence of the Jewish religion, the 
great non-Jewish population must either 
ignore it or surrender hope of ever en- 
joying the benefits of a univesal fixed 


| calendar.” 


ever, owing to efforts of Orthodox religious | 


leaders of the Jews and two Christian 
Saturday-keeping sects to obtain from 
Congress and the Government a favorable 
decision in advance of the conference on 
certain religious objections which they 
alone .had raised, and because of claims 
that the rest of the religious population 
in this country had similar grounds for 
objection, the Committee felt obliged to 
conduct an inquiry into religious opinion 
from a national standpoint. 

The objections raised by this “small 
minority,” it is explained, involve a ques- 
tion of theological dogma, namely whether 
the se 


months fixed calendar. 


Questionnaires Sent 


Protestant Clergymen 


Explaining that the attitude of 
Roman Catholic church on calendar re- 
form had already been given to the 
League of Nations and that there was 
lack of affirmative information only in 
the case of the Protestant denominations, 


the 


n-day week is a divine institution | 
ordained at the Biblical creation, which| to fail. 
would be violated by the presence of one| vernal equinox is now 
or two eight-day weeks in a “Year Day”, 20. 
calendar such as the proposed 13 equal become March 20. The average date tends 


Leap Year Rule 
Change Suggested 

Dr. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, and vice chairman of 
the Committee, presents in the report a 
scientific study of the present leap year 
rule and suggests an improvement. In- 
stead of omitting three leap days in every 
400 years as at present, he points out 
that omitting four in every 500 years 
would keep the calendar more closely in 
accord with solar conditions. 

“Never before in history,” 
Marvin, “has the question of perfecting 
the calendar received such world-wide con- 
sideration, with reference to all $ts fea- 
tures, as in the present day. It is, there- 
fore, important that no feature of the 
calendar be overlooked in seeking a uni- 
versal form for adoption in the 20th 
century, in order that this generation may 
pass on to posterity the most perfect time- 
measuring device that science and inge- 
nuity of man permit.” 

Dr. Marvin shows by mathematical cal- 
culations that the present leap year rule 
as a means of keeping the vernal equinox 
fixed to March 21 and the calendar in 
accord with tropical year is beginning 
In fact, the ,average date of 
re nearly March 
By the year 2000 it will actually 
gradually, century after century, to drift 
backward toward Jan. 1 under the pres- 
ent rule. Dr. Marvin shows by diagrams 
that by omitting four Aeap days in 500 
years, the calendar would be kept true to 
solar conditions until the year 10,000. The 
adoption of this rule would mean that 
four century years out of five would be 
nonleap years instead of three out of four 
as at present. 


Dr. Marvin also suggests that before 


the Committee reports that it conducted | starting a new calendar two days be struck 


an inquiry among cross-sections of Protes- 
tant clergymen of 12 leading denomina- 
| tions, and sent its questionnaire also to 


| clergymen of the two Protestant Satur-| 
| day-keeping sects, the Seventh Day Ad-| 
| by the Christian Council of Nicaea, and 


ventists and Seventh Day Baptists. 

“The replies received from 1,478 minis- 
ters conclusively refute the claims of the 
Sabbatarian spokesmen that the Protes- 
tant denominations in general share their 
| Objections with regard to the seventh day 
sequence,” the report says. 

Exclusive of the Saturday-keeping min- 
isters, 82 per cent saw no objection on 
religious grounds to a fixed, perpetual and 
| uniform calendar having one eight-day 
| week each year and two such weeks in 


leap years, while 75 per cent favored the | 


adoption of such a calendar. The Satur- 
day-keeping clergymen were nearly unan- 
imously opposed. 


“The Committee’s inquiry clearly dis- 


| closed,” continues the report, “that the re- | 


| ligious opposition to a fixed calendar em- 


|most entirely from those few who cling 


bodying the year day principle comes al-| 
| 20th century,” he says, “that when we 


|} to the Old Testament account of creation | 


;}a@s literally true. They affirm that the 
world was actually created in six days 
of 24 hours each, and that on the seventh 
| day ‘Jehovah rested from His works.’ On 
{ this story and upon the fourth command- 
mer~*. according to Exodus 20, which cites 
this story as the reason for keeping the 
seventh. day, they rest 
the weekly cycle was ‘ordained by God at 
the beginning of time.’” 

Eighty-two per cent of the clergymen 
also favored the fixation of Easter. 


their claim that! 


| The Committee's conclusions “with re-| 
| gard to religious sentiment in the United} 


| States toward the international movement 
‘to reform ‘the calendar, and in particular 


from the present calendar for the purpose 
of making our chronological reckoning ex- 
act from the beginning of the Christian 
era instead of to the year 321 A. D. when 
the rule for the date of Easter was adopted 


from which the Gregorian chronology 
takes its start. He points out that when 
Pope Gregory in 1582 dropped 10 days 
from the faulty Julian calendar in order 
to restore the date of the vernal equinox 
to March 21, as fixed by the Nicaean 
Council, the error in the Julian reckoning 
that had accumulated between 1 A. D. 
and 321 A. D. was not accounted for. This 
amounted to two days, 

The correction of this error, Dr. Mar- 
vin further points out, would be of im- 
pressive significance to Christianity. He 
shows that if the two days were omitted 
in connection with the adoption of a@ fixed 
calendar, every year would become an ex- 
act counterpart of the year 30 A. D., 
the last year of the life of Christ. 

“It will be impressive to know in this 


celebrate Good Friday, for example, on 
Friday, April 7—which is the 97th day of 


State Inheritance 


s Is Upheld 


Assessment Held Valid Al- 
though Shareholder in 
Minnesota Company Was 
Nonresident 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
this court has held that no such express 
provision is necessary and that it is suffi- 
cient that the statute has exerted jurisdic- 


tion over the shares and manifested 
intention to tax them. State ex rel. Graff 
v. Probate Court, supra; State ex rel. 
Bodman, supra. 
Effect of Prior Decisions 

As we interpret its decisions, the United 
States Supreme Court has recognized that 
the stock of a domestic corporation is suffi- 
ciently localized within the State of its 
organization and existence to justify such 
State in imposing a succession tax such as 
ours upon the transfer by inheritance of 
the shares belonging to nonresidents. The 
inheritance tax imposed by New Jersey is, 
like our own, a succession tax, and the 
late James J. Hill, a resident of Minne- 
sota, was the owner of a large block of 
shares in the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation. One 
James McDonald, a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was, at the time of his 
death, the owner of stock in the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. The State 
of New Jersey levied its inheritance tax 
on the shares of these companies owned 


| by these decedents and the validity of the 


With regard | 


‘States other than 


assessment was before the Supreme Court 
in the case of Maxwell v. Bugbee, 250 U. 
S. 525, 63 L. Ed. 1124. It is true that the 
point there in controversy was the right 
of the State to fix its rate of taxation on 
the basis of the entire property of these 
estates including the property outside New 
Jersey, but, in commenting upon the tax, 
the court said, “It is not to be disputed 
that, consistently with the Federal Consti- 
tution a State may not tax property be- 
yond its jurisdiction, but the subject mat- 
ter here regulated is a privilege to suc- 
ceed to property which is within the juris- 
diction of the State * * *. 
ent case the State imposes 
tax clearly within its authority, and has 
adopted a measure of that tax the pro- 
portion which the specified local prop- 
erty bears to the entire estate of the 
decedent. * * * MW is in no just sense a 
tax upon the foreign property, real or 
personal.” 
Power to Impose Tax 

Again in the case of Frick v. Pennsyl- 
vania, supra, in commenting upon 
right of States to impose an inheritance 
tax on the shares‘of their domestic cor- 


porations owned by the nonresident Frick, | 
“The decedent | 


said, 
in corporations of 
Pennsylvania, which 
subjected their transfer on death to a tax 
and provided means of enforcement which 
practically gave those States the status 
of lienors in possession. As those States 
had created the corporations issuing the 
stocks, they had power to impose the tar 
and to enforce it by such means, irrespec- 
tive of the decedent's domicile and the 
actual situs of the stock certificates.” 


the Supreme Court 
owned many stocks 


In consequence of this right the court! 


held that under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment these lawfully imposed taxes must 


'be deducted from the value of the stocks 


writes Dr. 


upon which Pennsylvania imposed its tax. 
Had these taxes been unlawfully imposed, 
we assume that the court would have 
taken the view that 
been resisted and that they would not 
have been a proper deduction. Welch v. 
Treasurer, supra. Therefore the quoted 
language is not obiter, but is a binding 
interpretation of the United States Con- 
stitution and is now the law of the land. 


| We find nothing in the case of Farmers 


Loan and Trust Co. v. Minnesota, supra, 
nor in the cases of Baldwin v. Missouri, 
281 U. S. 586, 74 L. Ed. 1056 or Beidler 
v. South Carolina, 282 U.S. 1, 75 L. Ed. 69, 
which indicates a change of view on the 
part of the Supreme Court. What is 
said in those cases about double taxa- 
tion does not affect the question here 
presented. 


Order Affirmed 


Insofar as this question has been pre- 
sented to State courts, they have usually 
held that the State may impose the tax 
upon shares in a domestic corporation 
owned by a nonresident. State v. First 
National Bank of Boston, supra; Kings- 
bury v. Chapin, 196 Mass. 533, — N. E. —; 
In re Bronson, 160 N. Y. 1, 34 L. R. A. 
238, 242; McDougald v. Low, 164 Cal. 107, 
110, 127 P. 1027. The numerous State 
cases are collected in a note in 42 A. L. R. 
365. 

We therefore hold that the situs of 
the property interest in a corporation 
represented by domestic corporate stock 
is localized within this State and that 
its ownership by a nonresident does not 
remove it from the jurisdiction nor pre- 
vent the State from enforcing its lien 
for the succession tax which it has im- 
posed upon its transfer by will or intes- 
tate law. 

The order appealed from is affirmed. 


Property Rights Issue 
For Radio Still Unsettled 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the WMBB case but in that relating to 
Station WCRW, Chicago, operated by 
Clinton R. White, both of which were ap- 
pealed to it after opinions in the Federal 
district court in Chicago upholding the 
Government. Although the facts differed, 
the legal questions were similar in these 
cases. 

The case, as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s mandate, again is before’ the 
circuit court of appeals. It is expected 


that when that court renders its opinion, | 


either affirming or denying the lower 
court, the case again will come before the 
Nation's highest tribunal. The Govern- 
ment naturally is desirous of having a 
final determination of the issue, while the 
interests of the broadcasting industry are 
such that the license of every brvoadcast- 
ing station may be considered in jeopardy 


; until the matter is finally determined. 


the year—it will be impressive to know | 


that the Good Friday in question is the 
exact anniversary day name, year number, 
and all of the original day of the Cruci- 
fixion. In the same way Easter Sunday, 
Whitsunday, and every other day of the 
year 30 A. D. will have exact counterparts 
in the day names and year numbers in 
the new fixed calendar. 

“If the days are not omitted, the dis- 


The Commission, of course, has been 
proceeding in its administration of radio 
with the view that it is empowered to so 
shift assignments of stations, after due 
hearing, in a manner that best will serve 
the public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity. It has been sustained recently by 


the Court of Appeals of the District of | 


Columbia in several cases in which is de- 
leted stations for failure to serve the pub- 
lic interest. These cases, however, were 
decided without the necessity of invading 
the property rights question. With the 
decisions based on questions of fact rather 


/than law, there have been no appeals to 


parity of two days in anniversary dates | 


and the incongruity in calendar and 
chronological reckoning must prevail in- 
definitely. If the calendar is changed 


the Supreme Court. 


years beginning on Sunday, then if Easter 
is fixed on the Sunday nearest the exact 
anniversary of the day of the Resurrec- 
tion, as many desire, that Sunday will be 
April 9 (April 15 in a 13 months’ calendar), 


| but the day will be the exact anniversary 


of the Crucifixion, not of the Resurrec-)| 


without omitting two days and with all' tion. 


an | 


In this pres- | 
a privilege | 


the | 


they should have) 
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STATE BANKING 








Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business May 14, 1931 


May 16, 1931 











Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period | 
RECEIPTS This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
CE wa sieccceiccss «+ $13,689,182.35 $23,136,723.36 $335,594.357.64 $486,245,024.67 
Income tax ee eee ts s-v% soe we - _9,408,735.18 8,117,117.08 1,545,336,938.14 1,858,362,407.59 | 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 21,281,494.62  22,124,613.20 492,186,210.17 536,397 ,361.92 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal CK oe ewe weeC EN eRe 214,000.00 781,112.00 31,625,608.37 51,847,820.26 
Interest CANES WeehP.ceeeateess 231,000.00 239,320.00 92,601,597.85 70,576,388.52 | 
Ratlroad securities ...........e0.. 411.24 5,619,422.77 16,451,580.39 10,962,863.36 | 
EL GUTS: cee ke 8. ins cee con tewes 1,912,131.14 76,418.03 9,868,287 .04 7,717,815.69 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriate 
SU DVOIINE) Secures ceases s . 2,371,513.64 2,569,391.91 52,064,528.77 39,366,044.30 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 71,364.82 130,582.45 2,468,625.45 6,899 327.28 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ........ 1,044,556.81 1,066,215.94 23,763,756.21 24,917,543.34 
Other miscellaneous .............-- 5,810,124.96 8,708 459.58 134,008, 126.09 180,480,755.06 
Total ordinary ......cccossess $56,034,514.76 $72,569,376.32 $2,735,969,628.12 $3,273,773,351.99 | 
Excess of expenditures ........... $92,087,074.51 $68,912,658.43 $971,058,203.56 $214,.064,530.77 
EXPENDITURES 
General expenditures ee eeeeeeese + -$127,938,270.69 $109,517,412.34 $2,073,325,892.49 $1,907,582,176.34 
*Interest on public debt .......... 13,487,582.58 10,305,906.75 513,234,126.28 555,344 ,027.59 
Refund customs iakigteacssevede's 738,369.13 1,204,098.74 18,981,276.64 20,142,621.13 
Refund internal revenue ......... 3.211,534.54 1,771,243.98 60,113,457.70 109,725,664.11 
POE SEND  iseccnpeestinveses 15,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 75.074,870.66 
Panama Canal SEEMS a Te. 604 06808 213,447.25 655,238.39 8,483,651.66 10,320,781.00 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads eens ¥ 26,654.68 14,781.98 238,502.94 4,636 ,093.25 
War Finance Corporation 704.04 948.82 76,865.48 +60,479.49 
Shipping Board a Swrete 808,365.94 1,642,329.53 22,.558,946.48 21,499,536.95 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 715,268,351.10 3,957 334.16 171,732,945.54 107,158 494.56 
Alien property funds ........ +10,869.18 249,889.11 1,109,455.56 1,144,847.51 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 48..525.74 23.916.51 225,193,423.44 112,237,954.69 
Civil-service retirement fund *347,107.20 $430,457.47 20,060,748.05 20,192,951.28 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance 2.117,775.06 2,529,707.71 50,940,828 .92 38,467 ,155.38 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 69,568.20 39,684.20 570,844.64 486 389.33 
Foreign Service retirement ee ‘ . 304,930.15 313,582.13 
General railroad contingent 184,170.38 552,855.21 412,499.59 
Total ordinary . .$148,121,589.27 $141,482,034.75 $3,285,935 $2.975,406,979.51 


Sinking fund .......... - + of everes 
Purchases and retirements from 
foreign repayments ‘ ; 
Received from foreign governments 
under debt settlements . are 
Received for estate taxes 















$391,660,000.00  $388,368,950.00 


oe eocecccesrerce 29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 
109,790,850.00 

73,100.00 

$0 Odeo dedevecene 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 
75,650.00 60,503.25 





" $421,092,500.00  $512,430,903.25 





Purchases and retirements from 
franchise tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal intermediate 
credit banks) Wa S Osa dee ween ee SUTHREESOES 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 
MENA, | 6A os abvinsecepeatdecaeees easawies 
Total expenditures ........... $148,121,589 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 


27 $141,482,024.75 $3,707,027,829.68 $3,487,837,882.76 


the Treasury in July are included 


*The figures for the month include $19,288.43 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $368,630.50 


accrued discount on war-savings certificates 
periods last year. the figures include $23,700.9 
yExcess of credits (deduct). 


Employment Levels Ss hon 
For the Third Consecutive Month 


Pay Roll Totals, However, in 15 Major Industrial Groups| 


Declined in April 


[Continued 


of matured series, and for the corresponding 
1 and $462,641.45, respectively. 


vu Increases 


, Survey Discloses 


from Page 1.] 





U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | County Allowed 


To Deposit Funds 
Without Interest 


Attorney General of South 
Dakota Rules Treasurer 
May Make Any Arrange- 
ment Banks Accept 


Prerre, S. Dak., May 16, 
If banks in South Dakota refuse to pay 
interest on or give security for deposits 
of county funds, the county treasurer 
may appoint them as depositaries, never- 
theless, according to a recent opinion of 
the Attorney General, M. Q. Sharpe. 
Mr. Sharpe’s ruling, in the form of a 
letter to Frank Biegelmeir, State’s At- 
torney, Yankton, S. Dak., follows in full 
text: 


Dear Sir: In your letter of May 5 you 
state that the county treasurer of Yank- 
ton County has been unable to secure any 
county depositaries for the year 1931. That 
existing depositaries refuse to accept 
county money for deposit and give the 
necessary security and that the county 
treasurer has advertised for applications 
for handling the money by banks outside 
the county as well as within the ccunty; 
that in response to such advertisements 
several applications were received by out- 
side banks but that they have now with- 
drawn their application and there are no 
applications from any banks to be desig- 
nated as county depositaries. You ask 
what is to be done. 


It would seem from you letter that the 
county commissioners and treasurer have 
not yet exhausted the ppssibilitics of se- 
curing a depositary that are pointed out 
in section 6888 of the Revised Code as 
amended by chapter $8 of the Laws of 
1929. That section provides: 

If there are no applications in response to 
said advertisements that are satisfactory to 
the Board of County Commissioners, then 
the County Treasurer, together with the 
Board of County Commissioners may desig- 
nate any bank or banks within the State as 
county depositaries. 

Since the banks that sent in applica- 
tions have all withdrawn such applica- 
tions, you are in the position of having 
received no applications in response to 
your advertisement. It is my opinion that 
it would be the duty of the treasurer and 
boari of county commissioners to en- 
deavor to procure some bank or banks 
within the State who will accept the 
county money on the best terms that can 
| be secured. Section 6888 provides that de- 
positaries shall pay for the privilege of 
| keeping such deposit, interest at the rate 


mining, 3.3 per cent; crude petroleum pro-, brick and carriages and wagons over 7/|of not more than 2 per cent per annum, 


ducing, 3.3 per cent; telephone and tele-| per cent each, and cement 6.5 per cent.! There seems t> be no minimum rate pro- 


graph, 0.6 per cent; and hotels, 1.5 per 
cent. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in April, 1931, decreased 0.4 per cent 
as compared with March, and pay roll 
| totals decreased 1.6 per cent. 

These changes are based upon returns 
from 13,623 identical establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing industries 


\in the United States, having in April 2,-| 


828,807 employes whose combined earnings 
in one week were $68,226,331. 
Manufacturing Industries 
Decreased employment and earnings in 
manufacturing industries have been shown 
in April as compared with March in seven 


of the nine years covered by the bureau’s| cash registers, and typewriters reported | 


indexes, the decrease of 0.4 per cent in 
employment in April, 1931, being slightly 
less than the average decreases shown from 
March to April in previous years. 

Three of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries — chemicals, stone-clay-glass, 
and vehicles—showed gains in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls, while the lumber 
group reported increased employment 
coupled with decreased earnings. The re- 
maining eight groups reported decreased 
employment and pay roll totals. 

Increased employment in April was 
shown in 24 of the 54 separate manufac- 
turing industries, and increased pay roll 
totals in 14 industries. The outstanding 
increase in employment, 24.3 per cent in 
the fertilizer industry, was greater than 
the usual seasonal gain shown in this in- 
| dustry from March to April. Rubber boots 


and shoes increased 10.6 per cent in em-| 


ployment; petroleum refining, 8.9 per cent; 


Check Payments for 
Largest Volume 


| The ice cream and the cast-iron pipe in- 

dustries increased over 3 per cent in em- 
| ployment, automobiles 2.1 per cent, and 
| Shipbuilding 2.8 per cent, from March to 
| April. 

The greatest decreases in employment in 
| April in the separate industries were in 
| chewing and smoking tobacco, agricultural 
jimplements, woolen and worsted goods, and 
| confectionery. 

Five of the 10 manufacturing industries 
surveyed but not included in the Bureau's 
indexes reported gains in employment in 


| April over March; these were rayon, radio, 


paiht and varnish, beet sugar, and bever- 
|}ages. The remaining five industries, air- 
| craft, jewelry, miscellaneous rubber goods, 


fewer employes in April. 

| Employment increased in April in four 
of the nine geographic divisions, the Moun- 
| tain and Pacific divisions reporting gains 
of 3.1 and 13 per cent, respectively, and 
the South Atlantic and East North Central 
divisions reporting smaller increases. The 
| decreases in employment in the remaining 
five divisions were 0.6 per cent or less. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in April, 1931, were 1.2 per cent 
less than in March, 1931. 

In April, 1931, 11,781 operating estab- 
lishments in 62 manufacturing industries 


| reported an average of 91 per cent of full- | 


| time operation, this percentage remain- 
ing unchanged over the month interval. 
(The tabular statement of the index 
numbers of employment and pay-roll 
| totals in manufacturing industries 
will be printed in full text in the issue 
of May 19.) 


Week Represent 
Since Early in Year 


For the week ending May 9, 1931, weekly 
figures available to the Department of 
Commerce through the Survey of Current 
Business show that bank debits, outside 
New York City, increased materially over 
the preceding week, the volume being the 
largest since the second week in January, 
but still under the corresponding week 
‘last year, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of domestic trade conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce May 
17 which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Fedaral re- 
serve member banks were slightly smaller 
than for the preceding week and under 
the same week in 1930. Interest rates 
for time money were the same as for the 
previous week, and call money rates re- 
mained on the same level as recorded for 
the prevf®us three weeks. Both time and 
call interest rates were materially under 
| this time last year. Average prices for 
representative stocks were slightly higher 
\than the week previous after a continuous 


downward trend which started during the, 


|last week in March. Stock quotations, 
| however, were materially under last year. 
|The number of commercial failures, as 
| reported by R. G. Dun & Company, were 
;more numerous than during the previous 








week, and exceeded the figures for the 
!torresponding week last year 

Wholesale prices, as ) 
Fisher's composite index of 120 commodi- 
| ties continued the decline which has been 


| under way since the third week in March, | 
reaching th lowest point so far this year. | 
|The prices of agricultural products de-| 


clined fractionally from the previous week, 
and nonagricultural prices declined to a 
slightly greater extent. Both prices were 
materially under the corresponding week 
last year. 
price of electrolytic copper, and iron and 
steel, while the price of cotton middling 
advanced slightly. All these were mate- 
rially lower than in 1930. 


For the week ending May 2, increases 
occurred over the previous week in bi- 
tuminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
freight-car loadings, petroleum production, 
and wheat receipts, while cotton receipts, 
hog receipts, lumber production, and steel 
ingot production showed declines. 

For the period ending May 9, increases 


| over the corresponding period in 1929, two} 
years ago, occurred in bond prices, Fed-, 


‘ral reserve ratio, net demand deposits, 
time deposits, and number of business 
failures. 


ce 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, monthly average 1923-25=100) 


measured by| 


A drop was witnessed in the| 


vided. 

| While it is obviously the intention of 
the statute that some rate of interest will 
be obtained on county moneys deposited, 
yet if rone can be obtained I think the 
treasurer would be justified in designat- 
jing depositaries who will pay no rate of 
jinterest but will give the necessary se- 
| curity. If no depositary can be obtained 
| that will either pay interest or give se- 
| curity, the treasurer may make deposits 
as provided in chapter 80, Laws of 1927, 
which appears to be still in existence. 


Under the provisions of this chapter 
| there is no requirement that either inter- 
est or security be obtained from an active 
depositary and while the limit of 100 per 
cent of the capital and surplus applies 
to active depositaries, unless a greater 
‘amount is authorized by a resolution of 
the board of county commissioners, the 
t-easurer could probably procure the board 
of county commissioners to authorize a 
greater deposit and there appears to be 
no limit placed on the amount of the dee 
posit that may be authorized by a resolu< 
tion of the board of county commissioners 
under this statute. It would seem as if 
by the designation of active depositaries, 
the treasurer would be able to have alk 
the funds in his hands taken care of and 
that he would not be liable for any loss 
accruing through a failure of any active 
| depositary which he had selected in good 
| faith and without any reason to suspect 
its instability. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Individual Debits Decline 
In Federal Reserve System 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
May 13, and made public May 16, aggre- 
| gated $10,197,000,000, or 20 per cent be- 
low the total reported for the preceding 
week and 30 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,568,- 
000,000, as compared with $12,021,000,000 
for the preceding week and $13,766,000,000 
for the week ended May 14 of last year. 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cure 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
SG, TOMES » o5c 0cacccnccacenann 
Finland (markka). 
POOMOS. (TURE) 003 cccecciccccvdicead 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
TEGATS (BOGE) «oko cccctcecesebenn 
}, gr) eee 
Netherlands (guilder) 
RD Rrra 
Poland (zloty)... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
ee  S rrrrrererr Ts 
Sweden (KFONB) .....cccccccccesseces 
Switzerland (franc) ......ssesseeeees 
Yugoslavia (dimar)...........4.. eee 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
| China 
China 
China 





(Shanghai tael)...........0. 
(Mexican dpllar) 
(Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar)... 
Canada (dollar). 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso).... 
Newfoundland (dol 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis).. 
Chile (peso)... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso). 










UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


May May Apr. May May Ape. May May agp. 
9 2 25 10 3 6 11 4 7 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
tComposite Index—New York Times... 79.3 794 940 95.7 95.4 109.1 109.2 109.6 
Composite*Index—Business week .-...... 78.7 *789 96.2 942 93.9 108.1 108.7 110.4 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production ; 662 *648 850 855 840 95.1 913 93.6 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 80.5 ‘2 7 1264 . 131.7 
Cattle receipte ...ccscccnccssvcccsnes 80.7 14.4 118 782 174.7 719.7 886 86.4 
Cotton receipts ..... 32.3 33.5 29.6 33.1 32.3 31.5 346 50.0 
Freight car loadings 809 792 974 983 946 109.3 109.7 109.7 
HOG receipts ......cccceccercerenrence 700 172.4 78.0 74.7 1735 709 85.7 824 
+Lumber production . siaad bakeneae 65.5 688 94.6 *1018 105.5 109.7 110.7 109.6 
Petroleum production (da. Av.) «s+. 118.5 118.8 116.3 1246 1246 124.3 126.0 126.3 1273 
Steel ingot production Steusaewh 4a : 618 645 100.0 101.3 1026 128.9 1276 132.9 
Wheat receipts ...... oa Aaa 69.1 605 384 470 S513 508 483 46.1 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's index (1926-100) 
All commodities (120) ........-sesee. 72.0 13.1 7440 89.0 897 90.2 95.7 96.7 96.7 
Agricultural products (30) .....ses0s. 619 628 639 944 942 95.1 99.2 1002 99.3 
Nonagricultural products (90) ....... 48 76.1 77.1 86.1 87.5 878 931 93.9 944 
Copper, electrolytic piascacscauseews 64.5 674 67.4 89.9 949 100.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton middling, New York ......... 368 360 375 610 610 599 72.1 128 728 
Iron and steel composite . coccccee TH 761 7613 820 835 81 065 Ge 85 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City . 566 566 566 744 1752 76.0 806 829 829 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City 1124 95.1 102.7 1363 1204 116.1 1346 1360 1256 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 119.4 120.0 121.1 134.8 135.7 135.7 130.1 131.6 131.1) 
Bond prices pasate aatdosencetos 106.8 106.3 1066 106.1 1060 105.9 105.7 106.0 106.2 
Business failures ....... 155.3 130.7 150.4 129.0 116.0 1344 105.2 1034 1103 
Federal reserve rAatiO ...ceseesseeees 107.6 1084 109.0 107.1 1064 1055 959 946 959 
Interest rates: 
ens. MOO chan donanessecesnteeses 36.4 36.4 36.4 766 92.1 97.0 290.9 269.7 200.0 
Time MONEY ....ccoccccccccccsescere 45.7 45.7 46.6 91.4 97.1 100.0 2029 197.1 194.3 
Money in Circulation ...s.sscseeeseees 9.7 959 95.7 928 92.7 92.7 965 966 96.0 
Net demand deposits ....ccecseecess 112.7 133.1 113.9 110.3¢ 112.4 111.4 107.5 108.6 107.4 
BEGG BENGED occcccccncecoccscecceesece 143.8 141.2 146.3 228.6 233.0 244.5 257.6 257.2 253.2 
Time deposits 163.7 163.4 162.3 156.1 155.6 155.1 149.3 149.1 149.4 
*Revised. {Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown, {Relative to a com-| 


puted norma! taken as 100. 


Utility Secursties Corp., 121 Broadway, New York 
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Reforms in Banking Methods 
as Effect of Depression + + 





Conservative Financing Demanded by Public 
Opinion as Result of Economic Situation, 
Says State Bank Superintendent 





By J. S. 


LOVE 


Superintendent of Banks, State of Mississippi 


URING the past 12 months we have had 

an experience in banking and in business 

unequalled; unless we except what our 
forefathers went through following the Civil 
War, during reconstruction days. 

One of the most valuable lessons of the 
economic depression to the banker is that 
the public is demanding that the banks be 
safely operated; that the public demands 
that the banks’ condition be at all times rea- 
sonably liquid; that the banker shall not 
take undue chances; shall confine his lend- 
ing powers to first-class prime loans; shall 
not consider second and third class securities 
in lending the depositors’ money. 

The public is demanding honesty and in- 
tegrity. It is demanding that the bankers 
take the depositors into their confidence; 
keep them fully advised as to the banks’ con- 
dition. 

The public demands better bank manage- 
ment. Banks must be more liquid; frozen 
loans must go. The policy previously adopted 
in some sections of the State of Mississippi 
of borrowing money to lend is a thing of the 
past. 

+ + 

The banker must take advantage of the fa- 
cilities the Government has put at our doors 
to be used in financing the landowner, as 
well as financing the making of crops. It is 
folly to think we are safe in lending the de- 
positors’ money on stock and crop. 

We have learned that the old long-profit 
system in banking no longer exists. The 
banks must be operated on a conservative, 
strict,.economical basis. Economy and thrift 
is the only sound basis upon which a bank 
can be operated. 

Applied to banking, our greatest sin has 
been that of deluding ourselves into believ- 
ing that the following banking practices are 
permissible and proper: 

Borrowing money to lend. Such a policy 
is unprofitable and unsound. 

Soliciting public deposits merely to increase 
banks’ volume. No bank ever made money 
out of handling public funds. Many banks 
have come to grief in trying to handle such 
funds. 

Protecting frozen and undesirable loans. It 
is never good banking to send good money 
after bad; to postpone the evil day in ab- 
sorbing losses. It is best to rid your portfolio 
of such loans and know your true condition. 

Carrying accounts that do not pay or un- 
profitable accounts. The public now recog- 
nizes the unsoundness of this practice and 
fully endorses the service charge, which is so 
necessary. : 

Exchanging paper between affiliated banks, 


results in unwarranted lines of credit. Very 
bad banking practice; unprofitable. 

Capital loans, involving a great risk, col- 
lection depending upon success of the com- 
pany. Loan usually frozen and always un- 
desirable. 

+ + 


Policy loans. Generally to officers of a 
company which keeps a nice balance; very 
undesirable and often results in losses. 

Neglecting chattel mortgages; failing to 
check up the chattels each year when neces- 
sary to renew, taking the borrower’s state- 
ment, rather than getting first-hand infor- 
mation. 

Granting credit too freely without compe- 
tent credit information. Late financial state- 
ments and dependable credit file, based on 
diligent information, is the only answer to 
this bad usage. 

Unwarranted dividends. Not only a bad 
practice but illegal and trouble always fol- 
lows. 

Second mortgages. Such items often prove 
to be a liability rather than an asset, and 
have no place in a banak’s portfolio. 

Adding interest to face of notes. Bad 
practice, creating an unearned profit ac- 
count, which is deception. 


Too many second-rate bonds. Unfortu- 
nately, bankers in the past have regarded 
bonds of most any kind as a safe investment. 
Recent experience has shown us the fallacy 
of this thought and necessity of being very 
careful in selecting bonds. 


The Banking Department has learned 
many lessons from this depression, and many 
that we hope sincerely to profit by. We 
know that the public will justly demand 
stricter supervision; more frequent and more 
careful examinations of banks. We realize 
the necessity of closer contact with the board 
of directors of each bank and the impera- 
tiveness of holding a directors’ meeting fol- 
lowing each examination. 


+ + 


We have learned forcibly that the deposi- 
tors are looking almost solely to the exam- 
iners or to the Banking Department to safe- 
guard their interest and they require that we 
do not fail them. We see all of this; we 
realize all of this. 

We are more determined than ever to 
measure up to these requirements, to the 
end that we expect to have safer, sounder, 
more carefully managed and operated banks 
in Mississippi in the future than we have in 
the past. 








Tree Planting Along Roads Is Planned 
By FRANK A. TETLEY 


Member, Highway Commission, State of California 


N MAKING our State highways beautiful, 

] and at the same time practical as to 
maintenance expense, there are certain 

definite principles and policies that appeal 
to me as fundamental. These are: 

First, our planting should be characteristic 
of California’s plant life. We should use as 
far as is possible, trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowers that are native to and symbolic of 
the State. 

All highways on which trees are to be 
planted and maintained by the State of 
California should be at least 60 feet wide, 
and all main arteries should be 100 feet wide; 
this because traffic is becoming greater and 
greater, and ‘it is certainly a great loss that 
on account of the narrow highways, to have 
all trees on at least one side of the highway 
destroyed at some future time so that the 
highway car be widened. 

Second, great care and study should be 
made of the varieties of trees to be planted 
in the different locations. It would be fool- 
hardy to plant trees that would make a suc- 
cess in a desert country in a district that has 
moisture or elevation. 

We have a great many wonderful trees for 
highway planting to select from, and if 
planted in the right locations, where they 
are native, wonderful and beautiful results 
can be obtained. This also will make diversi- 
fication of trees. 

Care should also be exercised in expendi- 
tures for maintenance of trees. 

Third, the method or mode of the planting 
should fit the individual need of the particu- 
lar section of highway where the planting is 
to be made. In one case this outstanding 
need may be shade; in another case the 
problem may be to effectively hide a con- 
struction scar or some ugly roadside build- 
ing; in still another case, trees may be 
planted to frame some commanding view of 
ocean or mountain peak, forest or waterfall. 

Fourth, the planting along a highway 
should be so varied that the danger of mo- 
notony is avoided. The task is one that de- 
mands the combined cooperation of the land- 
scape architect and the highway official. 

It is a task for both artist and engineer. 
The artist must see to it that the beauty of 
the highway is enhanced and emphasized by 
the character of the planting that is made, 
and that the purpose of the planting is ac- 
complished. The highway engineer must 
make certain that the planting will not jeop- 
ardize the safety of the traveling public, nor 
interfere with the necessary expansion and 
development of the highway roadbed. 

The task is further one in which both the 
State and its communities must cooperate. 
The whole burden cannot be thrown upon 
the State. The fact must not be forgotten 
that the first duty of State officials charged 
tith highway responsibility, is to move traf- 
$c with safety and dispatch, and that this in 
ttself is a big job. 

Experience has shown that the community 
organization lends itself in a splendid fash- 
ion to promoting planting, but generally 
speaking, does not function in caring for 
these plantings when made. Therein the 
State must step in. 

Much has been done in California in the 
work of highway beautification, but there 


remains much yet to be done. Nor does this 
statement in any manner reflect critically 
upon those who have been in charge of State 
highway affairs. 

The pioneer builders, like all other pio- 
neers, had little time and less money to give 
to the matter of highway beautification. 
Roads had to be built before they could be 
beautified. 


While we are still in a highway building 
era—and the greatest in the history of Cali- 
fornia—we are well past the pioneer period. 
We can no longer justify an unattractive 
highway on the ground that we are too busy 
building roads to give thought to their 
adornment. 

Nor should the first be forgotten, that a 
foundation has been laid for any enlarged 
program of highway beautification upon 
which we may now build. 

State, county and communities have for 
years been ‘working together in highway 
planting projects. This work has been lim- 
ited in scope, but it has established a basis 
for further cooperative efforts. 

The State, through years of experience, 
has established standards for roadbed wid- 
ening that assure the fact that plantings 
can be made without danger that the trees 
planted will have to be cut down to make 
way for a widened roadbed before they have 
grown to maturity. 

The State highway organization is thor- 
oughly committed to the policy of preserving 
as far as it possibly can, the native trees 
and shrubs that grow along the highway 
right of way. 

Here is a basis upon which State and 
county can proceed to build a more beauti- 
ful highway system. The problem of high- 
way beautifications, however, is not one of 
planting alone. 

The billboard question presents a difficult 
phase of this problem. 

Whatever the individual opinion of the 
reader may be, relative to billboard adver- 
tising, certainly there can be no great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the need for eliminat- 
ing any ill-placed signs from areas fronting 
on highways. 

This statement is made not alone with re- 
gard to the billboards erected by the larger 
out-of-door advertising concerns, but is also 
directed against the motley and discordant 
array of signs with which many local mer- 
chants litter up the landscape along the 
highways leading into their cities. These 
signs have no advertising value to the mer- 
chant, but serve only to create the impres- 
sion upon travel that the particular town in 
which these merchants may live holds beauty 
in little regard. 

Again, a highway lined with ugly, untidily 
planned and unattractive buildings can never 
be a beautiful highway. Nor is there any 
excuse for any such structures here, for in 
California the flowers, the shrubs and the 
trees of the whole world are available for 
planting. Beauty here need not cost money. 
It can be literally had without money and 
without price. It need only be desired. 

My ambition for the present highway ad- 
ministration is a longer program of highway 
beautification. Our slogan should be, “Not 
an ugly highway in California.” 


¢ 











Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





EXCHANGING FARM DATA 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 





Agricultural Information Collected, Indexed and Dis- 
seminated by Pan American Union 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By J. L. COLOM 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


F THE subject of statistical research 

be defined in its broader sense to 

mean the collection, indexing and 
dissemination of useful information, the 
term embraces practically the entire 
range of functions of the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation, applied, of 
course, to agriculture in the countries 
members of the Pan American Union. 


+ + 


In the work of statistics in its re- 
stricted sense, the Division works in 
close harmony with the Statistical Divi- 
sion, and has access to all the statistical 
publications of Latin America that are 
received in the library of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. In addition, the statistics 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce are used, especially 
those of the tropical products section of 
the Foodstuffs Division. 

Valuable statistics on Latin American 
agriculture, prepared especially for the 
First Inter-American Conference on Ag- 
riculture held at Washington, D. C., in 
September, 1930, by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are available 
in this Division for distribution. The 
Division at all times is in close touch 
with the various bureaus and divisions 
of these two departments of the United 
States Government, which have been 
most helpful in supplying statistical and 
other information and publications of an 
agricultural nature. 

‘In addition, the Division receives the 
statistical and other publications and in- 
formation of the Departments of Agri- 
culture of the various Latin American 
governments, and of their associated in- 
stitutions, Returning to the original 
broad sense in which statistical research 
may be used, it is felt that the following 
outline setting forth the creation, activ- 
ities to date, and future plans of this 
Division would best explain this work. 
Wherever possible documentary excerpts 
will be given. 

+ 

The idea for some form of organiza- 
tion to deal with Inter-American prob- 
lems of agriculture had its inception in 
the Sixth International Conference of 
American States held at Havana, Cuba, 
in 1928. A resolution was adopted at the 
plenary session of Feb. 7 of that confer- 
ence recommending that an Inter“Amer- 
ican Conference on Plant and Animal 
Sanitary Control be held in January, 


1929, is possible. One of the duties of 
this conference was to be a study of the 
bases for the creation of an Inter-Amer- 
ican Board of Agricultural Defense. 
Another resolution of Feb. 1, 1928, of the 
Havana conference called for the estab- 
lishment in the Pan American Union of 
a permanent commission for the devel- 
opment of a plan on inter-American co- 
operation for the study of agricultural 
problems. 

To consider the foregoing resolutions, 
the chairman of the governing board of 
the Pan American Union at their meet- 
ing of March 7, 1928, appointed a spe- 
cial committee on agriculture from the 
members of the board. These three— 
now known as the permanent committee 
on agriculture of the governing board— 
were and are the diplomatic represent- 
atives in the United States of Colombia, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay. 

+ + 

| THE first report of this special com- 

mittee on agriculture approved by the 
governing board at the meeting of May 
2, 1928, the real foundation was laid for 
the creation and duties of the Division. 
Sections 2, 3 and 6 of this report are 
given, as follows: 

“2. To select the topics of the pro- 
gram, study them, and do all the pre- 
paratory work of a technical character 
which is required by a conference on ag- 
riculture and animal industry, an office 
shall be established in the Pan American 
Union which shall draft the program, 
attend to all the preliminary technical 
work and act as the organ of contact be- 
tween the Pan American Union and the 
national cooperating committees which 
are provided for below. 

“3. There shall be established in each 
country a national cooperating commit- 
tee to collaborate with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in the drafting of the pro- 
gram and in the preparatory work for 
the Inter-American Conference on Plant 
and Animal Sanitary Control, and also 
assist and cooperate with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in the gathering of data and 
the making of studies on problems of 
agriculture. 

“6. The director general of the Pan 
American Union, in agreement with the 
committee of the board, shall, when he 
thinks it the proper time, proceed to or- 
ganize the agricultural office in the Pan 
American Union, in such form as the re- 
sources of the Union permit, and to 
formulate the plan of work of said of- 
fie. 2? 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 19, Mr. Colom will continue his discussion of organization and 
functions of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union. 





Wide Prevalence of Bad Teeth 


Remedy Is Major Problem, Says Health Officer 
By SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, M. D. 


Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


HE extent of dental decay throughout the 
T country is enormous. Even to correct 

the defects, were the work confined to 
the people of this city alone, would require 
the full time of all dentists in the City of 
New York for the next 15 years. 

Our only hope of coping with the problem 
is to prevent dental decay defects in the 
coming generation. 

Diet is important in the building of healthy 
and sound teeth in children. The same rule 
applied to adults, in that the health of their 
teeth depended much upon what they eat 
and how they eat. Sound, healthy teeth 
bring health to their owners. Bad or de- 
cayed teeth can be the cause of heart dis- 
ease, bone and joint infections and many 
other serious conditions, including mulnutri- 
tion. 

The germs from a small spot of decay in a 
tooth may enter the blood and produce a 
chronic poison. Without good teeth there 
cannot be good health. 

The major part of the exposed portion of 
the teeth is composed largely of the ele- 
ments of calcium and phosphorus. These 
important minerals come to us through our 
food. Milk is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus, and also contains several of the 
vitamins. 

Vegetables, particularly the leafy kind, also 
are rich in vitamins and minerals. The leafy 
variety includes lettuce, romaine, watercress, 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, chard, kale, spin- 
ach, turnip tops, dandelion greens, beet tops, 
chicory and endive. Asparagus, celery, green 
peppers and string beans have much the 
same qualities as the leafy vegetables. 

Scientists have learned that it is vitamin D 
that has most to do with seeing that the cal- 
cium and phosphorus, once they are absorbed 
into the blood, are properly used for building 
and strengthening bones and teeth. That is 
why this vitmain is one of the strongest al- 
lies we have in fighting the deficiencies in 
the teeth that make them prone to decay. 
Another vitamin, vitamtin C, in addition to 
its general bodily effects, also plays a vital 
part in the general health of the teeth and 
gums. 

Apart from these food sources of vitamin 
D, plenty.of natural sunshine should be given 
our bodies, for, after all, the direct rays of 
the sun are the natural source of this very 
necessary vitamin for strong teeth and bones. 
Now that Spring is here, see to it that the 
children play out of doors as much as pos- 
sible. 

Raw vegetables and the juices of citrus 


{ 


fruits are the foremost sources of vitamin C, 
the vitamin that prevents scurvy and also 
affects the teeth and gums. Since cooking 
tends partly to destroy vitamin C the diet 
should include generous servings of raw 
vegetables and fruits—particularly the citrus 
fruits and tomatoes. 

Indiscriminate use of candy, pastry and 
other sugary dishes is bad for the teeth. The 
development of the teeth hinges greatly on 
the amount of exercise given them. Chil- 
dren should be taught to chew their food 
thoroughly. The diet of the growing child 
should always contain some foods that re- 
quire real chewing, such as crusts of breade, 
dry toast, celery, raw apples and several of 
the hard breakfast foods. 

Remember the stomach has no teeth. If 
food is not properly chewed in the mouth 
the delicate digestive apparatus of the ali- 
mentary canal is given an extra burden with 
the result that digestion will be incomplete. 


Oe 


Choice Tree Types 
for Maryland 
Forests 


cure By 
F. W. Besley 


Forester, State of Maryland 


ILVICULTURE, the art of growing a for- 
est crop, is being stressed in Maryland 
this year. Everyone knows what agricul- 

ture means and the State Department of 
Forestry is endeavoring to acquaint all with 
the scientific side of silviculture. To preserve 
and grow forests their worth must be appre- 
ciated. 


It has been difficult to impress the public 
with the basic practices underlying forest 
crop production, mainly because forests grow 
slowly and it takes some decades to establish 
visible examples of scientifically handled for- 
ests. It is our task to educate persons in the 
truth and to point out that forests do not— 
just grow. 

It is the State Department of Forestry’s 
endeavor to point out to people generally 
from school children up, the special treat- 
ment of the woodland in accordance with lo- 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845: 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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Need to Train Youth for Life 
under Changing Conditions + 





Educational Objective Outlined as Prepara- 
tion to Utilize Leisure and Conserve Health 


and Understanding of World Affairs ' 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


F STATESMEN have failed to prevent a 

I world war and its ensuing evils, and if 
business leaders have been too self-cen- 

tered for vision and too timid for action 
which might have prevented disaster, where 
have the educators been all these years? 

Why have they not prevented the crisis? 
Are they not in possession of the chief in-* 
strument of social control? 

+ + 

Bismarck is said to have stated that the 
Franco-Prussian War was won by the Prus- 
sian schoolmaster. The French Republic, 
taking this statement at its face value, put 
its schools to the task of developing a gen- 
eration of Frenchmen who would not let the 
Germans pass a second time. They suc- 
ceeded. 

And today, following the same plan, Mus- 
solini appears to be using the school system 
of Italy to bring up a generation of loyal 
black shirts. The communist party is with- 
out question using the Russian schools to 
establish and perpetuate a social program 
developed by those now in power. 

American educators do realize that the 
school is a most powerful instrument of so- 
cial control, but they also know that they 
serve a people who have no clearly formu- 
lated social or religious program to be incul- 
cated in our schools. Consequently, the 
American schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
have been guided by no effective philosophy 
of education. 

Accordingly, their time and energies have 
gone into helping their pupils acquire skills, 
such as reading, writing and figuring. They 
have endeavored to make them memorize 
facts which grew out of the experiences of 
our people and our race, disregarding the 
problems of the present and their implica- 
tions to the future. 

There is just emerging an American phi- 
losophy of education which will emphasize 
the importance of confronting children with 
immediate problems. Children will be guided 
in the solution of these problems with a view 
of developing in them an ability to meet new 
situations and a power to think. 

+ + 

Few of those who now teach and admin- 
ister American public schools have any clear 
conception of this new philosophy, and rela- 
tively few of them have been adequately pre- 
pared to render more than a mere routine 
clerical and administrative type of service. 
Only within the last quarter century has 
American education shown indications of be- 
coming scientific in character, and in many 
States the American people do not yet de- 
mand adequate preparation of those to whom 
they entrust their most precious possessions. 

It is especially incumbent upon the educa- 


Prosperity in 


tor to look ahead since he has in his classes 
in 1931 the young people who will be active 
in the adult world of 1940, 1950 and 1960. 
Obviously, in a civilization changing so rap- 
idly, as is the present, the teacher’s most 
valuable contribution to his pupils consists 
in showing them how to face problems fear- 
lessly and attack them scientifically. 

But he will also need to make some addi- 
tions to their usual equipment. Surveying 
the age in which he lives himself, he must 
select those trends which seem most signifi- 
cant and help his charges to develop in their 
youth those habits and attitudes which will 
serve them in good stead in their adult years. 

In the past such leisure time as a civiliza- 
tion has been able to accumulate has been 
preempted by a special class. There can be 
little doubt in the minds of students of so- 
ciety about the disposition of such leisure 
time in the future. The forces of democracy 
demand that ultimately it be distributed 
fairly to the advantage of all the people. 

This will be accomplished in part by short- 
ening the working week and the working day. 
But some of it will also accrue to the youth 
of the Nation in a longer period of formal 
education. 


+ + 

The*latter movement will place upon edu- 
cators the responsibility for working out new 
methods of teaching and a new curriculum, 
for education on the secondary and higher 
levels has never before been offered to other 
than a small percentage of the people with 
brains best adapted to mastering books and 
a few who can acquire technical manual 
skills. As new kinds of minds enter the 
schools new devices in education must be de- 
veloped. 

It may be asked what would we do with 
these boys and girls if by legislative enact- 
ment we were compelled to take care of all 
of them in our schools until they were 17, 18, 
or perhaps even 21 years of age. 

I offer here three suggestions: The edu- 
cator today must somehow or other keep the 
young citizen of tomorrow in school. 

First, until he can prepare him better to 
utilize the leisure time which he will have as 
an adult. 

Second, to help him establish the habits 
and acquire the knowledge which will enable 
him to care properly for his health in a 
world; and 

Third, to afford him information and the 
desire to vote intelligently in a social organ- 
ization which depends on him as a citizen 
not only of his city, county, State and Na- 
tion, but in very fact, of the world, and to 
enable him the better to do his part in solv- 
ing problems increasingly economic in char- 
acter and international in scope. 
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Acreage under Cultivation Shows Growth 


By LOYSON G. TROTH 
Secretary of Agriculture, State of South Dakota 


HILE many localities have gone back- 
wards because of the world-wide finan- 
cial depression of the last few years, 
South Dakota still continues to grow, even 
though more slowly than during good times. 

We have over 27,000,000 acres of land in 
our farms, which is a gain of 5,000,000 acres 
in 10 years. Our 80,000 farms are divided al- 
most equally between owners and renters. 
While it is true that there were 35 per cent 
more owners conducting these farms 10 years 
ago than now, it is equally true that in many 
of tha. ggricultural sections this decrease is 
far greater than in South Dakota. 

This decrease of real farm owners must not 
be allowed to continue. The real strength of 
this or any other nation is founded pn own- 
ers of homes. 

A few decades ago it was predicted that if 
the prairies of the West were settled up it 
would destroy the livestock industry. The 
facts show the reverse of this to be true. 

The number of Spring lambs in 1930 was 
almost two and one-half times greater than 
in 1920. The calf crop of 1930 was 20 per 
cent larger than in 1920. The fact that our 
pig crop was almost 1,000,000 greater in 1930 
than 10 years ago proves conclusively that 
our farmers are realizing that the hog is the 
real “moxtgage lifter.” 

We have fewer horses now than 10 years 
ago. If our people would raise first-class 
draft horses and breed a type that would 
supply the polo market, horse raising would 
still be profitable. 

Our fruit-bearing trees have decreased dur- 
ing this same 10-year period. We have a 
wonderful fruit-producing soil and climate 
and we need more fruit-bearing trees. Un- 
less it is in the extreme northern part of the 
State, apple trees of the correct variety are 
good yielders of high-class apples. 

I see no reason why South Dakota cannot 





cal conditions, species of trees and other fac- 
tors instrumental in increasing the quality of 
the crop. 


Our silviculture aim now is to grow desir- 
able species instead of those of low value, 
thus producing trees of good form and sound 
quality. It is our objective to obtain quick 
reproduction after cutting the timber crop. 
This is possible through growing stands that 
are kept fully stocked. 


The application of silviculture practice in- 
variably involves definite expenditures which 
are seldom immediately recovered. Such ex- 
penditures are in the nature of an invest- 
ment which will increase the returns in the 
ultimate yield of the forest crop. Many in 
this State are showing an interest. The 
State, however, is doing its share. Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie has aided the Forestry De- 
partment considerably by increasing his 
budget for us in several respects. We now 
have one annual item of $8,000 for combating 
fires; $5,850 for tower watchmen; $5,760 for 
smoke chasers; $10,000 for new towers; $25,- 
500 for the purchase of additional State for- 
est land; $4,800 for annua! improvements and 
general boosts all along the line. 


. 





‘and will, not become famous as an apple- 


growing State. Why should we pay thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars freight on 
apples shipped from other States when we 
can raise as good or a superior variety here? 
Our statistics prove that we are shipping in 
90 per cent of the apples which we use. 


We have learned during the years since 
South Dakota was first settled what varieties 
of apple and other trees are best suited to 
our soil and climate. Why should we neglect 
this profitable industry? 


_The acreage of corn shows a steady in- 
crease. In 1930 we had 1,250,000 acres more 
than in 1920. During this same period our 
alfalfa seed crop increased over $1,500,000 in 
value. While the number of our milk cows 
has only increased about 20 per cent during 
this same time, the increase in milk produc- 
tion has been far larger for the reason that 
our dairymen have culled out the low pro- 
ducer and are now milking cows that are far 
superior as milk and butter fat producers 
than those of a decade ago. 


Our records show that flax acreage in 1930 
was fully three times greater than in 1920. 
Indications, however, are that this acreage 
will be decreased perhaps fully 25 per cent 
during this present year. The acreage of 
alfalfa has more than doubled in these 10 
years, as our people are fast learning the 
value of this wonderful weed. Sweet clover 
also shows an increase, although a very mod- 
erate one as compared to the increase in 
alfalfa. 


It is a little hard to understand why the 
bee business in South Dakota has decreased 
during this same period. Honey experts 
know and realize that South Dakota honey 
is at least equal to any produced anywhere 
in North America. There is no, by-product 
of the farm that can be made more profit- 
able than a few hives of honey bees. 


The number of chickens has increased 
about 17 per cent, while turkeys have in- 
creased during this same period 35 per cent. 
South Dakota is now recognized as one of 
the five leading turkey-producing States in 
the Nation. In spite of the fact of the lower 
price of wheat, acreage in 1930 was 300 per 
cent greater than in 1920. 


The potato industry in South Dakota is 
becoming one of our very important indus- 
tries. Irish Cobblers in the Watertown dis- 
trict are conceded to be of the very highest 
grade. For varieties like the Red Bliss Tri- 
umph there is no better place than the high 
altitudes of the Black Hills. Around Pringle, 
in Custer County, and some other localities 
in the Black Hills district they are raising 
potatoes which are becoming famous for 
their quality, as well as having the earliest 
ripening records which the Nation can show. 

There is no reason why we should not sup- 
ply seed potatoes to Cuba and Bermuda, as 
well.as to all sections of our own country. 
Both Cuba and Bermuda require early ripen- 
ing varieties which they now are securing 
very largely from British Columbia. South 
Dakota could deliver potatoes to both Cuba 
and Bermuda at least 10 days earlier than 
they can secure them from British Columbia, 





